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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are parTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
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FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE, SOCIAL AND PERSONAL, FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE, By 
Beatrice von Holthoir. 1s. (Nutt.) 

SWERVE ; or, the Flight of the Ball. By P. A. Vaile. (Tamblyn.) 

Tue SimpLe Lire. By Charles Wagner. ts. net. (Isbister.) 

ScHooLtroom Humour. By Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 1s. (Arrowsmith.) 
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FIRST PRIZE, 


A 
BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, 
VALUED AT 150 GUINEAS. 


WHO IS THE 
PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE ? 


Photographs must be sent in at latest by April 10th. 


See previous numbers for conditions of this Competition. 


7 se RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER, 
‘1O-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, Y 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER and Miss EVA MOORE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.39. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
1) VERY EVENING at 8,30, a new Farce An Acts, by LAWRENCE STERNER, 
entitle 
ORE sstaHveis tRUAGNGKGY 
Messrs. WILLIE EDOUIN, FARREN SOUTAR, Mmes. NORA LANCASTER, 
SUSIE VAUGHAN, &c., &c. 
Preceded at 8 by ‘* THE WATER CURE." 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


TP H E E O EP | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London,’’ Telephone Nos. 7689 Gerrard for 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s., 4s., 3S., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6d. seats. 

Children under-12 half price to all Stalls. 


HEV sEY2CsEi05M~ STRAND, 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and g. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 


CHARACTER 
OLD from the ear. Send photo of right ear and state sex and 
nationality, enclosing 5s.—Address, C. C. C., Castle Gate Lodge, 
Lewes, Sussex 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


ome VEL Ey io Eeniw inom ak! LY 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON 
2s. 6d. nei. 


“Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one’s idea of the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and 1one of them is 
Jacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, tnat are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Vatly Mail, 

““*The Deer-stone 'and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—Tilie Atheneum, 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’"—Vanity Fatr, 

‘“* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very Pesan of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Jrish Times. 

‘The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy ot our 
living female poets."'—Globe, 


UPWARD,” 


EES The Best SAEAEES 
Weekly 
SPHERE: |'newcac. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, APRIL 8th 


WILL DEAL SPECIALLY WITH 


THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ABERCORN, 


HER UNIQUE POSITION IN THE BRITISH PEERAGE 
AND HER REMARKABLE LIST OF DESCENDANTS 
FULLY DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


> 


THE, SPHERE. THE-SPHERE: THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


spe TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 


various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 
HWee do ee Ro NER ep iets 


Handsoniely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Siézele. 


A Great Lady. —- With Louisa Jane 
Duchess of Abercorn a verv great lady passed 


THE GRAND NATIONAL 


The parade of the horses before the race. His 
Majesty's Moifaa leads 


away on Friday in the perilous hours of the 
early morning. She came of a race of famous 
women rather than of notable men. Her 
grandmother was the celebrated Duchess 
of Gordon who raised the Gordon High- 
landers in 1794. Her mother, 
Lady Georgiana Gordon, 
married the 6th Duke of 
Bedford, after her mother 
destined her for two other 
3's — Eugene Beauharnais 
and Beckford of Vathek fame. 
The duchess was born in 1812 
and married in 1832 at Gor- 
don Castle, which was appro- 
priate in view of the fact (as 
The Times points out) that 
she had many of the charac- 
teristics of the Gay Gordons. 
She had 245 descendants, of 
whom at least 160 are alive. 
By the way, my “Society 
Gossip” had gone to press 
before the Duchess of Aber- 
corn died, 


THE START FOR THE 


Gossip of the flour. 


Long Lives. — The duchess was ninety- 
three. Her only surviving brother, Lord 
Alexander Russell, is eighty-four. Her 
cousins, the daughters of Lady Charlotte 
Gordon, who married the 4th Duke of Rich- 
mond, reached the nineties; Lady de Ros, 
who wrote such an interesting account of her 
mother’s Waterloo ball, was ninety-six ; Louisa 
Tighe was ninety-seven, and Lady Sophia 
Cecil ninety-three ; while her nephew, the late 
Duke of Richmond, was eighty-five. Anothe 
cousin, Lady Caroline Calcraft (daughter o 
Lady Susan Gordon and the 5th Duke o. 
Manchester) was eighty-eight. 


St. George’s Day.—I wonder why it is 
that England does not honour her patron 
saint with the same fervidness as Ireland and 
Scotland. It is true that the Royal Society 
of St. George, which has sent me its annual 
report—an admirable publication—is enthu- 
siastic, and it declares that it is “ within the 
bounds of frigid accuracy” in stating that the 
society is approaching “with giant stiides” 
the attainment of its primary object—an all- 
English observance of the day. This year 
St. George’s Day falls on Easter Sunday, and 
the report declares that “all should wear 
the rose, and the bells should ring their 
most joyous peals and the banner of England 
should be flying from every church.” 


INTER-'VARSITY 


BOAT RACE 


The Universities in Town.—The West- 
end was unusually lively on Friday and 
Saturday evenings after the great events of 
the day. On Frida it was almost impos- 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 


Mr. F. Luscombe’s Sansovino wins the 1,009 guineas 
after an exciting race 


sible to move at the ball at Covent Garden, 
for the whole university seemed to be there 
and proved a good deal more lively than the 
average man about town. The balls, by the 
way, come to an end for the year on the 14th 
inst. On Saturday evening 
the Alhambra was crowded, 
and youth shouted _ itself 
hoarse in the regions of “the 
Circus.” 

About the Cox.—There 
is always a most unfair dis- 
tribution of the kicks and 
halfpence after a boat race. 
If your boat wins the crew 
gets all the credit; if she 
loses, the cox gets all the 
blame. It was so on Satur- 
day. Dry-land critics whis- 
pered, no doubt, that Taylor 
was over trained, but they 
were audibly positive that 
the race was lost by Cam- 
bridge because Allcard was 
not as clever acox as Stedall. 


The group of contending players. 


Mr. Balfour is in the centre 


Mr. Marshall Hall, M.P., in company with J. Buchan and R. Mason 


THE FISHERMEN—PARLIAMENTARY GOLF. MATCH AT SANDWICH 
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How a Pretty Girl Made a Fortume im Three Months. 


Haggling with Whistler—7he Glasgow 
Evening News contains an amusing account 
by Mr. Robert Crawford of the manner in 


which the Glasgow Corporation acquired 
Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle. Whistler 


wanted 1,000 guineas for it. The corporation 
deputed Mr. Crawford and a friend to go to 
London and try and reduce this amount to 
800 guineas. The artist greeted the two 
envoys from Scotland with a great deal of 
good-humoured chaff— 


Stupendous Work at Niagara.—That 
great power plants are being constructed on 
the Canadian side of Niagara Falls is well 
known, but probably not many recognise the 
stupendous character of the work now going 
on nor appreciate the relation of the new 
plants to the total hydroelectric development 
of the world. The three great power stations 
now being built will have an aggregate output 
of 285,000 horse-power. Comparing the 


he would like to have 
given them the picture 
if he could have afforded 
it, it was so nice of them 
to want it, but as it was 
a great corporation he 
would not discuss terms. 
The hint that 800 guineas 
was, perhaps, enough for 
the picture led to the 
retort, “ My dear ruddy- 
faced Scot, you and | 
will never condescend to 
haggle about money.” 
“Do not modern pictures 
fade sooner than old 
masters?” Mr. Craw- 
ford’s friend asked, to 
which Whistler in a 
blizzard of - intonation 
and gesticulation replied, 
“No, it is not true ; 
modern pictures do not 
fade, and therein lies 
their complete damna- 
tion.” But the whole 
story, as Mr. Crawford 
tells it, is worthy of a 
new chapter of Zhe 
Gentle Art, The chief 
point, however, is that 
Whistler got his 1,000 
guineas after all. 


French and English. 
—Looking casually 
through a French news- 
paper the other day | 
was struck with the 
meagre amount of news 
on which it managed to 


exist. On the other 
hand, the amazing 


cleverness of some of 
its literary articles was 
equally if mot more 


striking, I could not 
help contrasting the 


terse, vivid lightning 
flash that did duty for a 
leader in the French 
paper with the solemn 
“three-decker” of the 
old-fashioned British 
journal. It enabled me 
to understand what a 
dogmatic friend of mine 
meant when he said, “ My dear fellow, in 
England nobody reads a leading article; in 
Paris nobody reads anything else.” I sup- 
pose the difference is but another manifesta- 
tion of national—or is it racial ?—character. 
The practical Englishman wants all the news, 
so the London editor puts his money on 
telegrams ; the frivolous Frenchman prefers 
verbal fireworks, and his editor accordingly 
serves up scintillations of intellect. 


appearance as a child in a pantomime at York. 


O'Sullivan. 


Miss Dainton is the daughter of Miss Jennie Dawson, and it was with her that she made her first 
Miss Dainton, who is a wonderfully clever mimic, is now 
touring as the heroine in Peggy Machree, the charming Irish musical comedy put on by Mr. Denis 
She has a curiously interesting and intent face and jet-black hair 


total plans of 285,000 with the grand total 
for the world, which is given by Zhe 
Engineer (London) as 1,483,000, shows what 
an important addition to the world’s water- 
power the Canadian plants will form. 


Applause in Court —At the close of a 
notorious case the other day there was con- 
siderable applause in court. Probably the 
people who applauded were not aware of the 


4 


heinous offence they committed. Applauding 
in court is a contempt for which the ap- 
plauders may be fined or imprisoned—or 
both. There is, of course, a famous precedent. 
When the seven bishops were acquitted the 
shouting in court could be heard in the street, 
and the judges considered it prudent to take 
no notice. 
living memory when stern judges applied a 
drastic remedy. Not so long ago a man who 
applauded at the close 
of a treason trial was 
fined £20, and about 
two-and-twenty years 
ago Lord Coleridge 
gaoled a youth for forty- 
eight hours because he 
cheered at the 
moment at the 


But there have been cases within 


wrong 
Leeds 


Assizes. In dealing with 
interruptions in court the 
practice has certainly 
varied. Mr. Justice 


Cresswell once rebuked 
a juryman severely for 
saying “ Hear, hear,” to 
a passage in his charge, 
while on the other hand 
the late Baron Martin, 
when a_ cantankerous 
counsel said something 
disrespectful about the 
Bench in an audible 
aside, merely suggested 
that it more 
decorous to retire to the 
corridor before cursing 
the court. 


would be 


The Race for Wealth. 
—To some of us to whom 
the Stock Exchange is a 
mystery, who never read 
a line in the newspapers 
that treats of finance, 
there is a sense of be- 
wildering astonishment 
in finding that that 
pretty actress, Miss Marie 
Dainton, now 
only two-and - twenty, 
should in three months 
have made £100,000 on 
the Stock Exchange by 
studying every day those 
mysterious columns of 
figures of rises and falls 
and all the rest of it of 
which most of her sister 
women and not a few 
men are so benightedly 
ignorant. Such would 
seem to be the case, 
however, for 7he Even- 
ig News gives a most 
graphic account of Miss 
Marie Dainton’s path to 
wealth. Let us hope 
that not too many of our acquaintances will 
follow Miss Dainton’s exampie. I have 
heard of one lady who, sitting at dinner next 
to a great financier, received a hint from 
him which led to her making £1,000 on 
the Stock Exchange the very next day. 
That was for her the beginning of disaster. 
She thought that she possessed a genius for 
finance, and many a large sum of money was 
Jost in after speculations, 


who is 


Biograph Studio 
DAINTY MARIE DAINTON, WHO HAS JUST MADE £100,000 ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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The Rumoured Amglo-Spanish Royal Alliance. 


The Spanish Marriage.—Rumour has 
been busy of late with the suggestion of a 
possible betrothal of our King’s niece, Princess 
Patricia of Connaught, with the young King 
of Spain. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century all England was convulsed at the 
question of the Spanish marriage when 
James I. sent his son, Charles, with the 
Duke of Buckingham to Madrid, and a 
marriage wiih the infanta was almost settled 
upon. It might have been better for Charles I. 
had the marriage with a Spanish rather than 
a French princess taken place, and the 
destinies of the house of Stuart might have 
been changed ; but the English public would 
then have none of it. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century we have greater indifference 
or greater tolerance 


A Rumour at Present.—The rumour, 
however, still lacks contirmation. - The match 
would have one rare advantage that the 
young people are not related to each other; 
for generations the Spanish kings have inter- 
married with their cousins, Hapsburg or 
Bourbon, and public opinion is said to be very 
much against another Austrian marriage. 
The religion question would, of course, re- 
quire some dealing with. His most Catholic 
Majesty, a godson of the late Pope, is a 
devout son of the Church. Then the Kaiser, 
an inveterate matchmaker, has to be reckoned 
with ; he has great influence with the young 
King and it is said has a German princess up 
his sleeve. Alfonso is rich even for a king; 
besides his allowance of £280,000 a year he 
has immense estates and a large private 
fortune, whilst the royal palace at Madrid 
aroused the envy of Napoleon. 


wey 


— 


THE MAN WHO MADE £3,000 BY 
HIS PLAY REJECTED 


HAVING 


Captain Frederick John Fraser, 33rd Punjab Regiment. 
(See page 11) 


A Royal Romance.—Frankly it may be 
agreed that the marriage is extremely unlikely 
on account of the religious question. Even 
the strongest feelings of affection are crushed 
by that terrible obstacle. The case of the 


Van 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE—NEW VERSION 


late Princess Louise of Prussia affords an 
instance of the fate of one who dares to love 
where religion bars the way. The princess 
was engaged to the then Crown Prince of 
Sweden, but happening to meet Prince 
Ferdinand of Genoa, a son of Charles Albert, 
fell desperately in love with him. She at 
once broke off the Swedish engagement ; but 
her father would not let her change hr 
religion, and, of course, Prince Ferdinand’s 
father could not permit him to change his. 
The lovers were separated. Both Prince 
Ferdinand aud the Swedish prince married 
other women, and the princess remained 
single for years. Then she married the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and after seven years 
of unhappiness had to sue for divorce. 


Judges as Experts.—According to the 
received authorities it is the judge’s business 
to lay down the law for the jury and the 
jury’s business to supply the common sense 
and the facts. In the Fraser-Edwardes case 
Mr. Justice Darling was more than the mere 
man of parchment. An evident expert in the 
whole art and mystery of play-writing, the 
jury looked to him fora great deal more than 
the bare law. I was reminded of what hap- 
pened at one of the Welsh assize courts a few 
years ago. After charging the jury the judge 
invited them to retire to consider their 
verdict. Eleven of them at once went out, 
but the twelfth remained. ‘Well, sir,” 
asked the judge, “is there anything you 
would like to ask me before you retire ?” 
“Yes, my lord,” replied the man, ‘can your 
lordship tell us whether the prisoner stole the 
watch ?”” In the musical comedy case I think 
his lordship could. 


This picture shows the Duke of Connaught, now on a visit to Spain, his host, the young King of Spain, and the King's brother-in-law, the Prince of Asturias, 


riding in Madrid 
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Seme Giants 


Three Fat Men of Berlin.— 
Concerning the illustration of the 
three fat men who recently at the 
congress to consider ‘ obesity” 
held in Berlin were awarded the 
three first prizes, a correspon- 
dent on the Continent sends the 
following :— 

It required quite a good inducement to 
persuade the stout brigade to come for- 
ward and allow their ample proportions to 
be measured, but the prizes being generous 
a large number of ample _ waistcoats 
repaired to the appointed place for exami- 
nation. It was quite a comical sight to see 
fat men waddling in from every direction, 
stopping up the stairs, blocking up the 
doorways, more than filling all the chairs. 
Many who had set out from home certain 
of success felt their hearts fail as they saw 
some still more rotund form draw near, 
and more than one, recognising for the 
first time that there was money in his 
avoirdupois, determined to begin a steady 
fattening process, looking forward to un- 
limited sausage and beer to be enjoyed 
without restraint in a ‘‘ good cause." 
Herr Schmidt in this case was declared to 
have won the first prize with a circum- 
ference of 6 ft. 4 in.; he we'ghed 380 lb. Herr Belthusen 
came next, not far behind, with a 6 ft. 2 in. waist-band, 
while Arnold Schultz was just 2 in. less. Our three 
Falstaffs were duly presented with diplomas setting forth 
all the particulars of their giant proportions, and returned 
home proud and happy men. Itis strange to think that 
meantime some people are enduring tortures to bring 
themselves down to 18 in. fora waist, and that without 
a prize. 

Giants of the Olden Times.—The past 
was more prolific in the production of giants 
than the present. In 1830 one of these giants 
who was exhibited at Rouen was to ft. high, 
and the giant, Galabra, brought from Arabia 
to Rome in the time of Claudius Czesar, was 
the same height. Fannum, who lived in the 
time of Eugene II., was 11} ft. in height. 
The Chevalier Scrog in his journey to the 
Peak Teneriffe found in one of the caverns of 
that mountain the head of a giant who had 
sixty teeth and who was not less than 15 ft. 
high. The giant, Faragus, slain by Orlando, 
the nephew of Charlemagne, according to 
reports, was 28 ft. high. In 1814, near St. 
Gernad, was found the tomb of the giant, 
Isolent, who was 30 ft. high. In 1590 near 
Rouen was found a skeleton whose head held 
a bushel of corn and which was 19g ft. in 
height. In 1623, near the castle in Dauphiné, 
a tomb was found 30 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 
8 ft. high, on which were cut in grey stone the 
words, “ Kentolochus Rea.” The skeleton 
was found entire and measured 25} ft., 
1o ft. across the shoulders, and 5 ft. from 
breast-bone to the back. But France is not 
the only country where giant skeletons have 
been unearthed. Near 
Palermo, Sicily, in 1516 
was found the skeleton of 
a giant 30 ft. high, and 
in 1559 another 44 ft. 
high. Near Magrino, on 
the same island in 1816, 
was found the skeleton of 
a giant of 30 ft. whose 
head was the size of a 
hogshead and each tooth 
weighed 5 02. 


Noah and Ararat—in 
the U.S.A.—In the new 
volume of that interesting 
work, the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia,\ note that Noah 
has actually been some- 


least sign of mistrust. 


Mrs. Turnoutl, Wadcbridge 


A BULL FROG 


to hind feet 


H.M.’S NEW RECRUIT 


Bull frogs are natives of India, where they grow to immense size. 
friendly reptiles and will jump out of the water and sit by one’s side without the 
The frog of this photograph measures 15} in. from fore 


Cribb 


The pet bear of H.M.S. Excellent is entered on the 


books of the ship as a first-class P.O. 
gunner 


RACING AT LINCOLN 
The start for the Brocklesby Trial Stakes, won by Pretty Dick 
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seaman 
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of Other Days. 


times used as a surname, Mor- 
decai Noah was an American 
politician, journalist, and play- 
wright who diedin 1785. He was 
intensely proud of his race, and 
proposed to found a colony called 
Ararat upon Grand Island in the 
Niagara River near the falls. 
That was eighty years ago, but 
the only tangible rejic of the entire 
project is the foundation stone, 
and the Hebrew is still looking for 
his promised land. The L£xcy- 
clopedia is delightfully tell-tate. 
I notice in it a London dramatic 
critic who, I believe, does not 
admit his Hebraic origin. 

The Two ‘‘ Buster Browns.” 
—To those of us who read the 
American newspapers, and I con- 
fess that they are a continual 
pleasure to me, “ Buster Brown” 
is known as an artful little 
boy who is always getting into 
mischief and getting out of it with remarkable 
cunning, It will be a surprise to not a few 
Americans and to all Englishmen who know 
“ Buster Brown” of to-day to learn that the 
title was held for many a year by General 
Sir James Browne, whose Life has been 
written by General J. J. M’Leod Innes and 
published in handsome form by Mr. John 
Murray. Browne did great things in India 
under the viceroyalties of Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo, and Lord Lytton. He obtained 
the nickname when at school at Addiscombe 
from his proficiency at football. ‘* Buster” of 
The New York Herald has not yet reached 
an age when he can thus distinguish himself. 


They are 


A Living Voice by Post.—The latest in- 
vention comes from Ettlinger, the fine art 
publishers of Long Lane, Aldersgate Street ; 
this is a post card with an actual record by 
which people can now send their friends all 
the latest popular songs and tunes on a pic- 
ture post card. You can put this post card 
on your gramophone and play it off. The 
same firm contemplates putting on the market 
a talking machine, which will enable custo- 
mers to make their own records on post cards 
so that at some future time people will be able 
to take down their voices at the other end. 
This opens a vista of enormous possibilities 
with regard to the future. Mothers will be 
able to talk to their sons, and sons to their 
mothers, although they may be separated by 
thousands of miles, so that some day the art 
of penmanship may en- 
tirely die away. 


Wireless Telegraph 
on Land.— The largest 
station for receiving and 
transmitting wireless mes- 
sages is being erected 
near Pisa, Italy. On_ its 
completion, by the end of 
the year, it is expected 
to afford direct communi- 
cation with all countries 
of Europe as well as the 
United States and 
Canada, and with all 
vessels on the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian 
and Atlantic oceans, 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


OUTSIDE WORMWOOD SCRUBBS 


Warder (to loafer of burglarious appearance): If you don’t move on I'll take you inside 
Loafer: That's just what I’m after, guv’nor; | wants a word with my solicitor 
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How the late Jules Verne Wrote his Books. 


Lady Haldon.—Lady Haldon, who has 
been appearing in a sketch at the Tivoli called 
The Sporting Duchess, is one of the few 
Russians in our peerage and one of the still 
fewer ladies of title who have found their way 


MADAME DU GAST, MOTORIST 


Who will steer her own motor boat in the races at 
Monaco. Madame du Gast is a well-known figure in 
the motor circles of southern Europe 


to the halls—whither she was preceded by the 
Countess Russell. Lady Haldon (Lidiana 
Amalia Crezencia) is the daughter of Colonel 
Jacob William Maichle, formerly of the Rus- 
sian Army, and was married to the Hon. 
Lawrence Palk, now Lord Haldon, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1893, her husband then being only 
four-and-twenty. She has been telling the 
inevitable interviewer that she was introduced 
to the stage by Sarah Bernhardt, and she 
appeared (as Mdlle. Miska) in the part of 
Rose Bouchon in A Life of Pleasure at 
Drury Lane a few months after her marriage. 


The Palks.—The Palks are an old West 
of Iengland family. They rose to fame in 
the person of Robert, who was Governor of 
Madras in 1763 and was created a baronet 
in 1782, A further honour awaited his great- 
grandson, who was made a baron in 1880, 
after sitting in the Commons for twenty-six 
years, The 2nd baron—father of the present 
one—died in December, 1903. 


Homes of Genius.—France is to retain 
Rousseau’s house, Les Charmettes. The 
lovely retreat, where the idlest and happiest 
years of Jean Jacques’s troubled life were 
spent in the companionship of his dear 
protectress, Madame de Warens, at Arméry, 
has been bought by the State just in time to 
prevent its falling down. The owner de- 
manded a big price, and a wealthy American 
had offered to remove the place to America 
stone by stone when the municipality of 


Chambéry and the State stepped in and paid 
the 50,000 francs demanded. The house— 
made immortal by his picturesque description 
—is to be converted into a Rousseau 
museum. 


Where Zola Lived.—Madame Fimile Zola 
has given to the Assistance Publique, the 
great French charitable association, her late 
husband’s favourite abode at Medan, rendcred 
famous by that set of novels of the natura- 
listic school entitled Sozvées de Medan. The 
house and garden are to be transformed into 
a convalescent home for the women nurses 
employed in the hospitals and other establish- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Assistance 
Publique. 


A Deadly Fighting Machine.—The latest 
weapon is a floating fortress for coast-defence 
purposes. This fighting machine, which is 
called the Cerberus, lacks every line of 
beauty. It is nothing more nor less than a 
perfectly round floating fort, about 200 ft. in 
diameter, heavily protected by impenetrable 


LADY HALDON 


Who has gone to the halls 


thicknesses of armour-plate and 
equipped with batteries of heavy 
guns far too large to be mounted 
upon any ordinary warship. The 
idea of the invention was sug- 
gested by a small but strongly- 
fortified island. The new fight- 
ing ship makes no pretence at 
attaining high speed. On the 
other hand, it is maintained that 
with the aid of such floating 
forts the Japanese would have 
effectively bottled up Port Arthur 
without the assistance of their 
huge fleet. 


How Jules Verne Worked. 
—When an author is so prolific 
as the late Jules Verne it is 
always interesting to learn how 
he managed to get through so 
much work, Even when he 


8 


a post. 


POST CARD 


THe ADDR ESS TO BE WItl 


was over seventy Jules Verne was always 
up at half-past six in winter, and during 
the summer as early as four or five in 
the morning. Then he worked steadily till 
eleven, when he had a late breakfast. After 
breakfast he read the newspapers to keep 
abreast of the times. Then he plunged into 
municipal politics at the Hétel de Ville till 
dinner-time. At seven he dined, and after 
dinner enjoyed a little music. He always 
went to bed at eight or shortly after, for he 
never cared to burn the midnight oil. His 
workroom was almost bare. There were a 
few pictures in it, a bust of Moliére, another 
of Shakspere, and little else. His books were 
written at a plain, ordinary-looking wooden 
desk, and he seems to have had no need to 
seek his inspiration like Ibsen from the little 
gods of the heathen. Ibsen keeps a tray of 
curjos and grotesques in front of him when he 
writes, and his imagination will not work in 
their absence. 


A Prophet Unrecognised.—The late Jules 
Verne was a prophet unrecognised of his 
generation. His Phineas Fogg anticipated 
Jaggers, his Captain Nemo the modern 
submarines, his /zve Weeks in a Balloon 
the achievements of Santos Dumont; yet 
when his friend Dumas the younger proposed 
him for the Academy thirty-two years ago he 
was rejected by the Immortals. Though he 
was only a writer of books for boys Verne 
will be remembered just as Robinson Crusoe 
survives when the more ambitious works of 
Defoe are buried in oblivion—or the British 
Museum. Every man has his own ambition. 
It was Jules Verne’s to live till 1910 and to 
complete his hundredth book before he died. 
He did not live out the span he craved, and 
for the last four years he was blind. 


Bastille Relics Discovered.—A portion of 
the foundations of the Bastille, together with a 
gate and a drawbridge, have been discovered 
in the course of the excavations for the exten- 
sion of the Métropolitain, The gate will be 
carefully removed stone by stone and will pro- 
bably be set up in the Boulevard Henri IV., 
where other Bastille relics have already been 
placed. A quantity of stone and iron cannon 
balls which were found at the same time have 
been removed to the Musée Carnavalet. 


PTRN ON THIS 
0 


DAVY STEPHENS, THE WELL-KNOWN NEWSAGENT OF 


KINGSTOWN HARBOUR 


This post card, sent by Mr. W. Findlater Blood of Tatsfield, Surrey, 
to Davy Stephens of Kingstown, was delivered without the delay of 
The words, ‘‘ Kingstown Harbour,’’ were written on it by one 
of the Post Office officials. 
officials in Ireland do not understand the Irish tongue they are pretty 


It will thus be seen that if the Post Office 


smart in other directions 
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A Piece of Good Music for Newly-wedded Folk. 


Caviare and the Russian Strikes.—The spoke the ‘‘ head” seemed to fix little Pickle frightened wretch, ‘*I—I—I dunno. Honour 
caviare industry in Russia is suffering very with his eye. ‘Please, sir,” faltered that bright, I never had nothin’ to do with it.” 


greatly this season from 
the prevalent strikes, 
and consequently fresh 
caviare is at a premium, 
March is the month for 
catching’ the sturgeon 
for their roes, and at 
ordinary times the 
fisheries along the great 
rivers and on_ the 
shores of the Caspian 
and Black seas are 
let out in concessions, 
which are _ closely 
guarded by Cossacks. 
But now, unfortunately, 
so many of the soldiers 
are required to keep 
order in the disaffected 
towns that poachers 
are having it all their 
own way, which is a 
very ruthless one. 
They perforate holes 
in the ice and take the 
fish haphazard _ irre- 
spective of size. More- 
over, they are appa- 
rently very ignorant as 
to the treatment of the 
caviare, which requires 
the utmost care both 
in salting and packing. 
As a rule many hun- 
dreds of tons of this 
delicacy are prepared 
annually in Russia, 
but owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the 
country this spring the 
loss to the caviare mer- 
chants will be immense. 
The best caviare of all 
is taken from the young 
sturgeon or sterlet, and 
this is collected spe- 
cially for the use of the 
imperial table. A sin- 
gle sturgeon will often 
contain over 3,000,000 
eggs in its roe. The 
Russians — themselves 
consume more caviare 
than any other nation. 


A School Story.— 
The latest school story 
hits the human _ boy 
between two weak 
points and betrays 
both. Incidentally it 
illustrated the need of 
compulsory Greek. 
The scene was in the 
provinces. A_ severe- 
jooking inspector had 
paid a surprise visit, 
and coming in with 
the head master he 
asked the latter to put 
a few suggested ques- 
tions to the class asa 
test of general know- 
ledge. The first was, 
“Who set fire to the 
Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus?” As he 
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Oh,... the joy of youth, sweet-heart, the joy 
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All..: the world with sun-shine fair, the sil - ver streamlets glid - ing; Buds... a-wakeand blos-soms break, glad ech - oes ring, 
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Ey -'ry path to new-er bliss is guid - ing. Dear - estdreams the winds are bring-ing, Sweet - est songs the waves are singing, ‘Hland in hand we'll 
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Through the cloud or glow, Naught have we fear, While each to each is dear.. Spring-time is life's 
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mat- ing time, Ah, nev-er more to  part,..... I for you, and you for me, And Heay’n for both, Lig, heart, 
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life and youth, the joy of love,.... Hand in hand while wed-ding bells ring clear. 


A WEDDING SONG—‘'I FOR YOU, AND YOU FOR ME” 
Set to Mendelssohn's ‘‘Spring Song.”’ Words by Madeline Bridges. Arrangement by Leila De Vere 
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THE “PATLER: 


Lord Plymborough’s System. 


Twelve o'clock on Sunday morning outside the Café de Paris, Monte Carlo. The Blue 
Pseudo-Bulgarian Band is playing the ‘Marche des Chauffeurs.’? The tune is 
intended to represent the funeral procession of a chauffeur in a motor hearse on 
the road to the cemetery of Pére La Petrole. Apparently the hearse meets with 
many accidents from other cars en route. A chilly wind is blowing from the 
Mediterranean. The members of the orchestra wear comic-opera top boots, 
quasi-military caps, and frankly civilian old-dog fur coats. An atmosphere of 
depression reigns. Ata table under the verandah are seated Imogen B. Triggs, 
Lord Arthur Baillie-Plews, and Captain Otho Bronicle. 

] MoceN B. TRIGGS (a beautiful girl with marvellous eyes and in- 

credible eyelashes. She wears a boat-shaped hat so completely 
becoming chat one is doubtful whether the hat has been ordered to 
suit her hair or her hair has been grown to suit that particular 
hat. She is the only daughter of SNAG T. TRIGGS, the artificial- 
oyster king. Also she ts one of nature's duchesses and ts looking 
round for a suitable duke. At present the duke market ts flat): 

This is a one-horse band, ain’t it? I dow’? think. 

LorRD ARTHUR (ax entirely unaristocratic aristocrat): The 
only fellow who’s got any sort of talent is always busy taking round 
the plate. I wonder the casino people can’t afford to pay their own 
band. 

CAPTAIN OTHO (who has the 2nd Life Guards manner com- 
bined with the 17th Lancers walk —a particularly effective 
combination) : The casino has had enough out of me this season to 
enable it to subsidise Sousa—or even Torrey and Alexander. 


IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (smiling sweetly): Vd sooner see old man- 


Torrey out here than that band of brigands. Have you ever noticed 
that these orchestra people always look like a syndicate of murderers ? 
That chump-head over there plays the violin as though he was 
cutting up a corpse—a corpse he doesn’t like. 

LORD ARTHUR (40 THE PERSISTENT MUSICIAN with the plate) : 
Confound it ! this is the third time you’ve worried me this morning. 
I’m not giving away any outdoor relief to-day. 

THE PERSISTENT MUSICIAN: Yes? No? No? Yes? Rumpel- 
mayer! Zut !! 

IMOGEN B. TrRIGGS (thoughtfully) : Anybody seen Lord Plym 
borough this morning ? 

CAPTAIN OTHO: No. 
‘The only person of absorbing 
interest I’ve seen this morning 
is Hall Caine. He was made 
up as a sort of ecclesiastical 
pirate. 

(This meant to be 

bitter. The EARL OF 
PLYMBOROUGH 7s the 
eldest son of the DUKE 
OF St. ODOL, and 
IMOGEN has refused to 
marry CAPTAIN OTHO 
BRONICLE.) 

LorD ARTHUR: Hall 
Caine! Oh yes. (Thought- 
fully) The fellow that didn’t 
write Bacon’s essays. | 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (who 
really takes no interest in 
literature because she knows 
that very few dukes are 
literary in their heart of 
hearts): Say, won’t Lord 
Plymborough be in the rooms 
now ? 

LorD ARTHUR:  Pro- 
bably. He’s got some extra- 
ordinary system of playing 
maximums ez fein at roulette 
on Sunday morning, 

CAPTAIN OTHO ( fessi- 
mistically) ; All systems are 
all rot. (Poetically) Still— 

It's better to have played and lost 
Than never to have played at all. 

IMOGEN B._ TRIGGS: 
That’s a bright and brainy 
thought, Cap. ! 

Caprain OTHO: Think 
so? As a matter of fact I 
inquired for Plymborough at 


zs 


Stout Party: Is this right for the Elephant ? 
Porter: Yes, mum, you're right 
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By Frank Richardson. 


the Métropole this morning and they told me he’d gone out. I 
believe he always goes to the English church on Sunday morning— 
before going to the casino. That’s his Scotch blood. The better the 
day the better the luck. 

LORD ARTHUR (evidently impressed) : 1 daresay there’s some- 
thing in that. Everybody knows that he made £1,000 on 15 last 
Sunday and over £4,000 on 27 the Sunday before list. Zhe Daily 
Telegram got hold of it. : 

(Suddenly a motor stops at the Café de Paris and Lord 
PLYMBOROUGH, dressed like a cross between a diver and 
a polar bear, alights. He, with the assistance‘of his 
chauffeur, divests himself of his comic fittings and reveals 
@ good-looking and quite intelligent dukeling. Then, 
for no apparent reason, he puts ona straw hat 
with a Leander ribbon on it. Then he takes it off to 
IMOGEN.) 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (wth a smile that would become a coronet) : 
Say, Fregoli, that’s real smart. 

LORD PLYMBOROUGH ( pleased at the compliment and returning 
il in the form of @ confidence): Vve just been for a spin along the 
Corniche road. (Softdy) I wish you’d been with me. 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (sweed/y): I wish youd asked me, 

CAPTAIN OTHO: Not been to church ? 

LorRD ARTHUR: Not been to the rooms ? 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS: Not been working ¢e system ? 

LORD PLYMBOROUGH (having ordered awhisky-cocktail) : Yact 
of the matter is, the system has smashed up. 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (a@// agog): How’s that ? 

CAPTAIN OTHO: What was your infernally rotten system ? 

LORD PLYMBOROUGH :"It was a jolly sound scheme—while it 
lasted. 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (with her dimpled chin on her dainty hands 
and her soul peering from her limpid eyes): Do tell ! 

LORD PLYMBOROUGH : Well, I always used to go to the English 
church here and wait for the 
number of the hymn and then 
bolt out and back it ex plein 
at roulette. 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (los/ 
in admiration): Why, that 
scheme is worthy of 
Edison. 

LorbD PLYMBOROUGH 
(with a beautiful note of 
modesty in his voice): Per- 
haps; not bad. Anyhow, | 
did deuced well. But some- 
how the news of my luck got 
into the papers, and the 
authorities at this English 
church seem to be not alto- 
gether devoid of intelligence, 
Anyhow, this morning [ 
received a communication 
from one in authority to the 
effect that the business of a 
church was not to provide 
dead certs. for the roulette 
table. It was a very cour- 
teous letter. It appears that 
they will always be pleased to 
see mein church, but in future 
they will select hymns whose 
numbers are over 36, so 
unless I can induce the casino 
people to add a few hundred 
extra numbers to their roulette 
board my system is a thing 
of the past. 

IMOGEN B. TRIGGS (zw7th 
a smile that will become a 
duchess): Poor Lord Plym- 
borough! Say, the sun is 
coming out; | think it would 
be just bully to go for a spin 
before lunch. (LORD PLYM- 
BOROUGH Z¢hinks so too.) 
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Musical Comedy as Played in the King’s Bench Division 


Mr. Justice Darling and the Dramatists. 


Stage Pictorial 
MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 
Who played the part of the Baboo 
in The Cingalee, which was said to 
be based on a character in Captain 
Fraser's play 


he King’s Bench Division 
afforded laughter for the 

gods last week over a little 
drama that was played 
between an officer in the 
Indian Army and the manager 
of the Gaiety, who just: es- 


caped entering the army 
as a young man. Captain 
Frederick John Fraser 


claimed an injunction to 
restrain Mr. George Edwardes 
from continuing to present 
The Cingalee on the ground 
that it was an infringement 
of his play called 7ke Han- 
tahn; or, the Lotus Girl, 
which he had _ previously 
submitted to Mr. Edwardes ; 


Mr. J. T. Tanner is the author of The Broken 
Melody, which has been performed thousands 
of times, and many musical-comedy ‘‘ books ’’ 


Hodsot. 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE CINGALEE” 


Platntiff—Captain Frederick John Fraser, author of ‘The Hanjiahn 
Defendant—Mr. George Edwardes, who produced The Cingalee 

Mr. J. T. Tanner, author - - - 

Mr. Lionel Monckton, composer - - 

Mr. Adrian Ross, librettist - - - | The Cingalee 

Mr. Huntley Wright, comedian - -| 

Mr. Pat Malone, stage manager - - 

Mr. James Davis (‘Owen Hall”’), witness 

Mr. Justice Darling, the judge 

Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C. - - 

Mr. E. F. Spence (dramatic critic) 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs - - - - 

Mr. C. F. Gill - - - - 
Scene—The King’s Bench Division 
Time—March 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30 
Curtain—£3,000 for Captain Fraser 


za! Counsel for the plaintiff 


) 


~ | Counsel for the defendant 


THE DRAMATIS PERSONAE IN THE LAW COURTS 


he also claimed an account of the profits made out of 7he Cingalee and 
damages for breach of contract. 

Captain Fraser, who was born on May 6, 1867, entered the Liverpool 
Regiment from the Militia in 1888 and passed on to the Indian Staff Corps 
four years later. He went through the Chitral War and the Tochi Campaign 


THE DEFENDANT—MR. GEORGE EDWARDES 


Leaving the Law Courts with Mr. Malcolm Watson, dramatic critic 
and author on his right, and Mr. Basil Hood on his left 


with the 33rd Punjab Infantry. He has varied fighting 
with the footlights, for he was at school with Mr. Hayden 
Coffin, through whom he was introduced to Mr. Edwardes, 
has written thirteen plays for amateurs in India, and he 
has been A.D.C. to the Governor of Burma, Sir Hugh 
Shakespear Barnes, who married his kinswoman, the sister 
of Mrs. Bourchier and Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 

Captain Fraser, longing for a bigger audience, wrote 
The Hanjiahn, a musical comedy about Kashmir, and 
came to England with it in his pocket four years ago. On 
October 23, 1900, he agreed to give Mr. Edwardes the play 
for £100 and £20 a week during its run in London. But 
The Hanjiahn was never played, for Mr. Edwardes on 
March 5, 1904, at Daly’s, produced 7he Cingalee with its 
background in Ceylon, and Captain Fraser maintained 
that it was largely indebted to his play. 

Such are the prosaic facts ; the humour of the situation 
lay in the theatrical witnesses, who got a fine opportunity 
cf airing their wit and the beauties of the chorus of showing 
their wonderful frocks. Rarely has such an array of stage 
celebrities been seen at the Law Courts, for Mr. Justice 
Darling’s little stage was packed every day, while a long 
gueue daily stood waiting outside long before the curtain 
rang up. 


II 


Burford 
“OWEN HALL” 


Mr. James Davis has written many 

musical comedies. He is the brother 

of ‘‘ Frank Danby,"’ the novelist, and 
his daughter is on the stage 


Mr. Gill quite eclipsed 
himself on the last day of the 
trial by instituting a funny 
comparison between Henry V. 
and Peter Pan. Mr. Justice 
Darling, of course, has rarely 
had a finer occasion to show 
his wit. He simply revelled 
in the case, and he would 
have his little joke by calling 
my brilliant contributor, Mr. 
Adrian Ross, ‘‘a Cambridge 
professor.” The judge 
summed up clearly in favour 
of the plaintiff, though he 
was probably surprised by 
the big damages— £3,000. 
Execution was stayed, £2,000 
being paid into court. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE HANJIAHN” 


The plaintiff, Captain Frederick John Fraser ot 
the 33rd Punjab Infantry. 


He has written 
thirteen plays for amateurs 
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“GAME” 


A Transcript from Real Life. 
A New Story by JACK LONDON. 


[This is the best story of prize-fighting that has ever been written.—Ep. TATLER.] 


He rose from dreams of war's alarms, 


To make his daggers keen and bright, 


Desiring, in my very arms, 
The fiercer rapture of the fight ! 


IN Four PARTS—PARY I. 


] any patterns of carpet lay rolled out before them on the floor— 
two of Brussels showed the beginning of their quest, and its 
ending in that direction, while a score of ingrains lured their eyes 
and prolonged the debate between desire and pocketbook. The 
head of the department did them the honour of waiting upon them 
himself, or did Joe the honour, as she well knew, for she had noted 
the open-mouthed awe of the elevator boy who brought them up. 
Nor had she been blind to the marked respect shown Joe by the 
urchins and groups of young fellows on corners when she walked with 
him in their own neighbourhood down at the west end of the town, 

But the head of the department was called away to the telephone, 
and in her mind the splendid promise of the carpets and the irk of 
the pocketbook were thrust aside by a greater doubt and anxiety. 

“ But I don’t see what you find to like in it, Joe,” she said softly, 
the note of insistence in her words betraying recent and unsatisfac- 
tory discussion. 

For a fleeting moment a shadow darkened his boyish face, to be 
replaced by the glow of tenderness. He was only a boy, as she was 
only a girl; two young things on the threshold of life, house-renting 
and buying carpets together. 

“ What’s the good of worrying ?”’ he questioned. 
go, the very last.” 

He smiled at her, but she saw on his lips the unconscious and all 
but breathed sigh of renunciation, and with the instinctive monopoly 
of woman for her mate she feared this thing she did not understand 
and which gripped his life so strongly. 

“You know the go with O’Neil cleared the last payment on 
mother’s house,” he went on, “ And that’s off my mind. Now this 
last with Ponta will give me a hundred dollars in bank—an even 
hundred, that’s the purse—for you and me to start on, a nest-egg.” 

She disregarded the money appeal. ‘‘ But you like it, this—this 
‘Game’ you call it. Why?” 

He lacked speech expression. He expressed himself with his 
hands at his work, and with his body and the play of his muscles in 
the squared ring; but to tell with his own lips the charm of the 
squared ring was beyond him. Yet he essayed, and haltingly at 
first, to express what he felt and never analysed when playing the 
Game at the supreme summit of existence. 

“All I know, Genevieve, is that you feel good in the ring when 
youve got the man where you want him, when he’s had a punch up 
both sleeves waiting for you an’ you’ve never given him an opening 
to land ’em, when you’ve landed your own little punch an’ he’s 
goin’ groggy, an’ holdin’ on, an’ the referee’s pulling him apart so’s 
you can go in an’ finish ’m, an’ all the house is shoutin’ an’ tearin’ 
itself loose, an’ you know you're the best man, an’ that you played 
’m fair an’ won out because you’re the best man. I tell you 2 

He ceased brokenly, alarmed by his own volubility and by 
Genevieve’s look of alarm. As he talked she had watched his face 
while fear dawned in her own. As he described the moment of 
moments to her, on his inward vision were limned the tottering man, 
the lights, the shouting house, and he swept out and away from her 
on this tide of life that was beyond her comprehension—menacing, 
irresistible, making her love pitiful and weak. The Joe she knew 
receded, faded, became lost ; the fresh, boyish face was gone, the 
tenderness of the eyes, the sweetness of the mouth with its curves 
and pictured corners. It was a man’s face she saw, a face of steel, 
tense and immobile ; a mouth of steel, the lips like the jaws of a 
trap ; eyes of steel, dilated, intent, and the light in them and the 
glitter were the light and glitter of steel. The face of the man, 
and she had known only his boy face. This face she did not know 
at all. 

And yet, while it frightened her, she was vaguely stirred with pride 
in him. His masculinity, the masculinity of the fighting male, made 
its inevitable appeal to her—a female moulded by all her heredity to 
seek out the strong man for mate and to lean against the wall of 
his strength. She did not understand this force of his being that 
rose mightier than her love and laid its compulsion upon him ; and 
yet in her woman’s heart she was aware of the sweet pang which 
told her that for her sake, for love’s own sake, he had surrendered to 
her, abandoned all that portion of his life, and with this one last 
fight would never fight again. 

‘““Mrs. Silverstein doesn’t like prize-fighting,” she said. 
down on it, and she knows something, too.” 


“Tt’s the last 


« She’s 
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He smiled indulgently, concealing a hurt, not altogether new, at 
her persistent inappreciation of this side of his nature and life in 


which he took the greatest pride. It was to him power and achieve- 
ment earned by his own effort and hard work,.and in the moment 
when he had offered himself and all that he was to Genevieve it 
was this and this alone that he was proudly conscious of laying at 
her feet. It was the merit of work performed, a guerdon of manhood 
finer and greater than any other man could offer, and it had been 
to him his justification and right to possess her; and she had not 
understood it then, as she did not understand it now, and he might 
well have wondered what else she found in him to make him worthy. 

“Mrs. Silverstein is a dub and a softy and a knocker,” he said 
good-humouredly. ‘ What’s she know about such things, anyway ? 
I tell you it zs good, and healthy, too.” ‘This last as an afterthought. 
“Look at me. I tell you I have to live clean to be in condition like 
this. I live cleaner than she does or her old man, or anybody you 
know—baths, rub-downs, exercise, regular hours, good food, and no 
makin’ a pig of myself; no drinking, no smoking, nothing that'll 
hurt me. Why, I live cleaner than you, Genevieve——” 

“Honest I do,” he hastened to add at sight of her shocked face. 
I don’t mean water an’ soap, but look there!” His hand closed 
reverently but firmly on her arm. “Soft, you’re all soft all over. 
Not like mine. Here; feel this.” 

He pressed the ends of her fingers into his hard arm-muscles 
until she winced from the hurt. 

“Hard all over just like that,’ he went on. “ Now that’s what 
I call clean. Every bit of flesh an’ blood an’ muscle is clean right 
down to the bones—an’ they’re clean, too, No soap an’ water only 
on the skin, but clean all the way in. I tell you it feels clean. It 
knows it’s clean itself. When I wake up in the morning an’ go to 
work every drop of blood and bit of meat is shouting right out that 
itis clean. Oh, | tell you——” 

He paused with swift awkwardness, again confounded by his 
unwonted flow of speech. Never in his life had he been stirred to 
such utterance and never in his life had there been cause to be so 
stirred ; for it was the Game that had been questioned, its verity and 
woith ; the Game itself, the biggest thing in the world—or what had 
been the biggest thing in the world until that chance afternoon and 
that chance purchase in Silverstein’s candy store when Genevieve 
loomed suddenly colossal in his life, overshadowing all other things. 
He was beginning to see, though vaguely, the sharp conflict between 
woman and career, between a man’s work in the world and woman’s 
need of the man. But he was not capable of generalisation. He 
saw only the antagonism between the concrete, flesh-and-blood 
Genevieve and the great, abstract living Game. Each resented the 
other, each claimed him ; he was torn with the strife, and yet drifted 
helpless on the currents of their contention. 

His words had drawn Genevieve’s gaze to his face and she had 
pleasured in the clear skin, the clear eyes, the cheek soft and smooth 
as a girl’s. She saw the force of his argument and disliked it accord- 
ingly. She revolted instinctively against this Game which drew him 
away from her; robbed her of part of him. It was a rival she did 
not understand. Nor could she understand its seductions. Had it 
been a woman rival—another girl—knowledge and light and sight 
would have been hers. As it was she grappled in the dark with an 
intangible adversary about which she knew nothing. What truth 
she felt in his speech made the Game but the more formidable. 

A sudden conception of her weakness came to her. She felt pity 
for herself and sorrow. She wanted him, all of him, her woman’s 
need would not be satisfied with less; and he eluded her, slipped 
away here and there from the all-devouring embrace with which she 
tried to clasp him. Tears swam into her eyes and her lips trembled, 
turning defeat into victory, routing the all-potent Game with the 
strength of her weakness. 

“Don’t, Genevieve, don’t,” the boy pleaded, all contrition, though 
he was confused and dazed. To his masculine mind there was 
nothing relevant about her breakdown ; yet all else was forgotten at 
sight of her tears. 
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She smiled forgiveness through her wet eyes, and though he 
knew of nothing for which to be forgiven he melted utterly. His 
hand went out impulsively to hers, but she avoided the clasp by a 
sort of bodily stiffening and chill the while the eyes smiled still 
move gloriously. 

“ Here comes Mr. Clausen,” she said at the same time by some 
transforming alchemy of woman, presenting to the newcomer eyes 
that showed no hint of moistness. 

“ Think I was never coming back, Joe ?” queried the head of the 
department, an austere, side-whiskered man with pink-and-white 
face and genial little eyes. 

“Now let me see—hum, yes, we were discussing ingrains,” he 
continued briskly. ‘‘ That tasty little pattern there catches your eve, 
don’t it now,eh? Yes, yes, | know all about it. I set up housekeeping 
when | was getting fourteen a week. But nothing’s too good for the 
little nest, eh ? Of course | know, and it’s only seven cents more, 
and the dearest is the cheapest I say. Tell you what 1’ll do, Joe”— 
this with a burst of philanthropic impulsiveness and a confidential 
lowering of voice —“ seeing it’s you, and I wouldn’t do it for anybody 
else, I’ll reduce it five cents. Only ”—here his voice became 
impressively solemn— only you mustn’t ever tell how much you 
really did pay. Sewed, lined, and laid—of course, that’s included,” 
he said, after Joe and Genevieve had conferred together and 
announced their decision. 

“And the little nest, eh?” he queried. 
your wings and fly away? To-morrow ! 
Beautiful |” 

He rolled his eyes ecstatically fora moment, then beamed upon 
them with a fatherly air. 

Joe had replied sturdily enough, and Genevieve had blushed 
prettily ; but both felt that it was not exactly proper—not alone 
because of the privacy and holiness of the subject, but because of 
what might have been prudery in the middle class but which in 
them was the modesty and reticence found in individuals of the 
working class when they strive after clean living and morality. 

Mr. Clausen accompanied them to the elevator, all smiles, 
patronage, and beneficence, while the clerks turned their heads to 
follow Joe’s retreating figure. 

“And to-night, Joe?” Mr. Clausen asked anxiously as they 
waited at the shaft. ‘‘ How do you feel? Think yow’]l do him?” 

“ Sure,” Joe answered. ‘‘ Never felt better in my life.” 

“Vou feel all right, eh ? Good! Good! You see I was just 
a-wonderin’—you know, ha! ha !—goin’ to get married and the 
rest—thought you might be unstrung, eh, a trifle ?—nerves just a bit 
off, you know. Know how gettin’ married is myself. But you’re 
all right, eh ? Ofcourse you are. No use asking you that. Ha! 
ha! Well, good luck, my boy. I know you'll win. Never had the 
least doubt, of course, of course. And good-bye, Miss Pritchard,” 
he said to Genevieve, gallantly handing her into the elevator. 
“ Hope you call often. Will be charmed—charmed—lI assure you.” 

“ Everybody calls you ‘ Joe,’” she said reproachfully as the car 
dropped downward. “Why don’t they call you ‘Mr. Fleming’ ? 
That’s no more than proper.” 

But he was staring moodily at the elevator boy and did not seem 
to hear. 

‘*What’s the matter, Joe?” she asked with a tenderness the 
power of which to thrill him she knew full well. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. ‘I was only thinking—and wishing.” 

“Wishing—what?” Her voice was seduction itself, and her 
eyes would have melted stronger than he though they failed in 
calling his up to them. 

Then deliberately his eyes lifted to hers. 
could see me fight just once.” 

She made a gesture of disgust and his face fell. It came to her 
sharply that the rival had thrust between and was bearing him away. 

““I—I’d like to,” she said hastily with an effort, striving after 
that sympathy which weakens the strongest men and draws their 
heads to women’s breasts. 

“Will you?” 

Again his eyes lifted and looked into hers. He meant it—she 
knew that. It seemed a challenge to the greatness of her love. 

“Tt would be the proudest moment of my life,” he said simply. 

It may haye been the apprehensiveness of love, the wish to meet 
his need for her sympathy and the desire to see the Game face to 
face for wisdom’s sake, and it may have been the clarion call of 
adventure ringing through the narrow confines of uneventful exist- 
ence, for a great daring thrilled through her, and she said just as 
simply, ‘* I will.” 

“| didn’t think you would or I wouldn’t have asked,” he con- 
fessed as they walked out to the sidewalk. 

** But can’t it be done ?” she asked anxiously before her resolution 
could cool. 

“Oh, I can fix that, but I didn’t think you would.” 

“T didn’t think you would,” he repeated still amazed as he helped 
her upon the electric car and felt in his pocket for the fare. 


“When do you spread 
So soon? Beautiful ! 


““T was wishing you 


Genevieve and Joe were working-class aristocrats. In an en- 
vironment made up largely of sordidness and wretchedness they had 
kept themselves unsullied and wholesome. Theirs was a self-respect, 
aregard for the niceties and clean things of life which had held 
them aloof from their kind. Friends did not come to them easily, 
nor had either ever possessed a really intimate friend, a heart com- 
panion with whom to chum and have things in common. The 
social instinct was strong in them, yet they had remained lonely 
because they could not satisfy that instinct and at the same time 
stisfy their desire for cleanness and decency. 
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If ever a girl of the’working class led the sheltered life, Genevieve 
had. In the midst of roughness and brutality she had shunned all 
that was rough and brutal. She saw but what she chose to see, and 
she chose always to see the best, avoiding coarseness and uncouth- 
ness without effort as a matter of instinct. To begin with she had 
been peculiarly unexposed. An only child with an invalid mother 
upon whom she attended she had not joined in the street games 
and frolics of the children of the neighbourhood. Her father, a 
mild-tempered, narrow-chested, anzemic little clerk, domestic because 
of his inherent disability to mix! with men, had done his fulk 
share toward giving the home an atmosphere of sweetness and 
tenderness. 

An orphan at twelve, Genevieve had gone straight from her 
father’s funeral to live with the Silversteins in their rooms above 
the candy store, and here, sheltered by kindly aliens, she earned her 
keep and clothes by waiting on the shop. Being Gentile, she was 
especially necessary to the Silversteins, who could not run the business 
themselves when the day of their Sabbath came around. 

And here in the uneventful little shop six maturing years had 
slipped by. Her acquaintances were few. She had elected to have 
no girl chum for the reason that no satisfactory girl had appeared. 
Nor did she choose to walk with the young fellows of the neigh- 
bourhood as was the custom of girls from their fifteenth year. 
“That stuck-up doll-face” was the way the girls of the neighbour- 
hood described ‘her, and though she earned their enmity by her 
beauty and aloofness she none the less commanded their respect. 
“ Peaches and cream” she was called by the young men—though 
softly and amongst themse'ves, for they were afraid of arousing 
the ire of the other girls while they stood in awe of her in a 
dimly religious way as a something mysteriously beautiful and 
unapproachable. 

For she was indeed beautiful. Springing from a long line of 
American descent, she was one of those wonderful working-class 
blooms which occasionally appear, defying all precedent of forebears 
and environment, apparently without cause or explanation. She was 
a beauty in colour, the blood spraying her white skin so deliciously 
as to earn for her the apt description, “ peaches and cream.” She 
was a beauty in the regularity of her features ; and, if for no other 
reason, she was a beauty in the mere delicacy of the lines on which 
she was moulded. Quiet, low-voiced, stately, and dignified, she 
somehow had the knack of dress, not but that anything she put on 
befitted her beauty and dignity. Withal,she was sheerly feminine, 
tender, and soft, and clinging, with the smouldering passion of the 
mate and the motherliness of the woman. But this side of her 
nature had lain dormant through the years, waiting for the mate to 
appear. 

Then Joe came into Silverstein’s shop one hot Saturday afternoon 
to cool himself with ice-cream soda, and all that was woman in her 
awakened on the instant. And Joe likewise roused, and they drew 
together with the sharpness and imperativeness of uniting elements. 
He toyed with his spoon and flushed his embarrassment over his 
soda, but lingered long ; and she spoke softly, dropped her eyes, and 
wove her witchery about him till there could be but the one ending. 
It was the mild nine-days’ wonder of the neighbourhood when she 
began walking out with Joe. 

Both were blessed with an avarice of speech, and because of it 
their courtship was along one. As he expressed himself in action, 
she expressed herself in repose and control and in the love-light in 
her eyes—though this latter she would have suppressed in all maiden 
modesty had she been conscious of the speech of her heart printed 
so plainly there. ‘ Dear” and “darling” were too terribly intimate 
for them to achieve quickly ; and when they did, unlike most mating 
couples, they did not overwork the love-words. For a long time 
they were content to walk together in the evenings, or to sit side by 
side on a bench in the park, neither uttering a word for an hour at a 
time, merely gazing into each other’s eyes, too faintly luminous in 
the star-shine to be a cause for self-consciousness and embarrass- 
ment. 

Came the day, very early in their walking out, when Silverstein 
chanced upon Joe in his store and stared at him with saucer-eyes. 
Came likewise the scene, after Joe had departed, when the maternal 
feelings of Mrs. Silverstein found vent in a diatribe against all prize- 
fighters, and against Joe Fleming in particular. Vainly had Silver- 
stein striven to stay his spouse’s wrath, There was need for her 
wrath. All the maternal feelings were hers, but none of the maternal 
rights. 

Genevieve was aware only of the diatribe; she knew a flood 
of abuse was pouring from the lips of the Jewess, but she was too 
stunned to hear the details of the abuse. Joe, her Joe, was Joe 
Fleming the prizefighter. It was abhorrent, impossible, too gro- 
tesque to be believable. Her clear-eyed, girl-cheeked Joe might be 
anything but a prizefighter. She had never seen one, but hein no way 
resembled her conception of what a prizefighter must be—the human 
brute with tiger-eyes and a streak for a forehead. Of course, she 
had heard of Joe Fleming—who in West Oakland had not ?>— 
but that there should be anything more than a coincidence of names 
had never crossed her mind. 

She came out of her daze to hear Mrs. Silverstein’s hysterical 
sneer, “keeping company vit a bruiser.” Next, Silverstein and his 
wife fell to differing on ‘ noted” and “ notorious” as applicable to 
her lover. 

“ But he iss a good boy,” Silverstein was contending. ‘ He make 
der money, an’ he safe der money.” 

“You tell me dat,” Mrs. Silverstein screamed. ‘“ Vat you know ? 
You know too much. You spend good money on der prizefighters. 
How you know? Tellme dat. How you know ?” 


Continued on page vité 
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The IHlumour of the Hour—As Seem by Will Owen. 


Sunny Jim (on the fence): Ever come acrost a millionaire, Willie? 
Weary Willie: Do | look as if | ’ad? 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 

How it Looked 

At a dinner party recently given the subject of rc gular hours 
and plain diet was discussed. Several had spoken when one of 
the guests remarked, “ You may not believe it, but for ten years | 
rose on the stroke of six, half-an-hour later was at breakfast, at 
seven was at work, dined at one, had supper at six, and was in 
bed at 9.30. In all that time I ate the plainest food and did not 
have a day’s sickness.” The silence that followed was awful, but 
finally another guest asked, “ Will you permit a question ?” 
“ Certainly,” was the reply. “What do you wish. to know?” 
“ Well, just out of curiosity,” said the other, “I would like to know 
what you were in gaol for ?”—Mrs. J. M. G. Hemstock, Bradohens 
Vicarage, Halifax. 


First 


The Too Voluble Quaker 


Thomas Barham, author of 7he /ugoldsby Legends, went when 
a boy with another schoolfellow into a Quakers’ meeting. His com- 
panion, looking round the solemn assembly, held up a penny tart 
and said gravely, ‘‘ Whoever speaks first shall have this tart.” 
“Go thy way, boy,” said a drab-clothed gentleman rising, ‘‘ Go 
thy way and——” “ The tart’s yours, sir,” said the boy, placing it 
before the astonished Quaker and hastily leaving the building.— 
Miss May J. Kirkham, 10, South Street, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


Unexpected 


A boy having been sent on an errand by his master to a 
certain Mr. X. returned to his employer’s office after a short 
absence. The master was a man of business who had very little 
time to spare, so seeing the boy had returned he said, “ Well, did 
you do as I told you? Did you goto Mr. X.?” “ Yes, sir,” replied 
the boy. ‘ Well, then,” answered the master, “ what did he tell you 
todo?” “He told me to go to the devil, sir.” “What did you 
do then?” questioned the man irritably. “! came to you, sir,” 
the boy promptly replied.— Miss E. Barrett, 16, Chariton Road, Black- 
heath, S.E. 


The.“ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


man, evidently the leader, said, ‘‘ [Us a peculiar thing, gentlemen, 
but whenever anyone is afflicted by the loss of one sense another 
is nearly always strengthened to the same degree as the loss in the 
other. For instance, my wife is very deaf, but her eyesight, on the 
other hand, is much better than mine.” A true son of Erin in the 
group rose and said, ‘‘ Bedad, an’ yer right, mate; shure an’ I’ve 
noticed that whenever a man’s lame one leg is always longer than the 
other to make up.”—D. &. Roberts, Gladwyn, Northenden, Cheshire. 


Churchyard Exclusiveness 


On the door of a Hertfordshire village church was affixed the 
following quaint notice: ‘‘ This is to give notice that no person is to 
be buried in the churchyard but those living in the parish, and those 
who wish to be buried are desired to apply to me. (Signed) —— 
Parish Clerk.”—Miss Dorothy Layton Bennett, 10, Belsize Grove, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


Selt-restraint 


A father living some fifty miles out of London had great cause of 
complaint at the extravagance of his son, who was walking the 
hospitals as a medical student in London. ‘There were endless 
expostulations on the subject when the youth went down to his 
parental home for the week-end, followed at last by a contrite 
promise of amendment. A day or two after one of these visits the 
scapegrace wrote to his father to say that be had at last reformed 
and was already in the way of saving £5 a week. The father was 
delighted to hear it and wrote for particulars. His son replied, 
‘For the last three Mondays I have taken the greatest care not to 
pull the con municating cord in the fast tram coming up to town.”?— 
W. B. Boulton, 16, St. George's Square, Regent's Park, N.W. 


D,T.'s 


Michael O’Leary, a publican who was notcrious for his evil ways 
and drunken habits, died. Shortly afterwards I met his son and 
said, “I am sorry to hear of your father’s death. What did he die 
of?” Well, sor, he died of the shivering disase.” “1 suppose,” 

I said, “by that you mean 


He Knew D.T.’s.” Young Michael looked 

The Sunday-school teacher Our Wlustrated Chestnut. puzzled for a second and then 
was asking questions about clapping his hands _ together 
Moses. ‘Now, who can tell said, eens ee ars 255 
me who was the mother of Just roight - was the d——c 


Moses?” Up went one little 
hand, ‘ Please, teacher, it was 
Pharaoh’s daughter.”  ‘“ Yes, 
Tommy, but you know Pharaoh’s 
daughter wasn’t really the mother 
of Moses; she only found him 
in the bulrushes.” ‘ Ah,” said 
Tommy, shaking his head; 
“Ah, that’s what she says.”?— 
Miss Smith, 17, Meredith Street, 
Withington, Manchester. 


Urchin Impudence 


When the policemen of a 
certain town in the north wore 
their new helmets for the first 
time they caused a great deal 
of amusement and had to 
stand a lot of chaff and rude 
remarks. One day a member 
of the force was rather asto- 
nished when a small boy shouted 
after him, ‘Come oot o’ the 
hat, come oot o’ the hat; I ken 
ye’re in it for I see yer feet.” — 
Miss Eva Hannay, Cove Castle 
Cove, Dumbarton. 


His Remedy 


A. distressed mother was 
travelling with a crying baby. 
“Dear me!” she exclaimed, 
“1 don’t know what to do 
with this child.” A kind and 
thoughtful bachelor in the next 
seat asked, “ Shall I open the 
window for you, madam ?”— 
Miss Beal, Court Leas, Warling- | i 
ham, Surrey. brea sere EE 


Paddy Again es a 

A group of men were dis- 
cussing the five senses and 
marvelling at the wondrous 
works of the Creator. One 
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A LOVELY GAME! 


Gracious, children! whatever are you doing? 
Oh, mummy, we're playing at ‘‘sweeps” 
putting her up the chimney cos she’s the only one that'll fit 


tay killed him. Thereisa great 
deal too much of it dhrunk ; ’tis 
ruining the country.” — Mrs. 
Wright, Fern Hill, Clonakilty, 
co. Cork. 
The Same Thing 

The late Father Healy 
travelling on an English rail- 
way once found himself opposi'e 
a sour-looking individual who, 
after making some remark on 
the weather, proclaimed himself 
an Atheist. The priest merely 
nodded his head and went on 
reading. The Atheist, however, 
was bent on having an argu- 
ment and proceeded to set 
forth his opinions, using expres- 
sions bordering on coarseness. 
Finally Father Healy looked up, 
“You, sir, as an Atheist believe 
in nothing,” said he quietly. 
“T only believe what I can 
understand,” replied the other. 
“Tt comes to the same thing,” 
said the priest blandly, and 
after that he had peace.—IWV. 
Frankland, 17, Percy Street, Nelson. 


An Auctioneer's Reason 

“Who'll bid ? Who'll 
bid ?” cried the auctioneer 
impatiently, holding up a 
large sponge bath. 
‘“Going at ten shillings 
and not a single bidder, 
Ivs a shame for ye, ladies 
and gentlemen ! Sure I'd 
bay meself only I’m just 
afther coming from the 
seaside and have no occa- 
sion for it.”—Miss Blanche 
Walsh, Clogheen, Cahir, co. 
Tipperary. 


and we've blacked baby’s face and I’m 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Starr Wood. 


“Please, sir, will you melt these goldfish down and turn them into a couple of brooches ?” 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Three Sisters. 
—Constance'Lady 
De la Warr is one 
of the — society 
widows who found 
consolation anda 
second husband 
in the shelter of 
the Church. Two 
or three years ago 
she married the 
Rey. Paul Wyatt, 
chaplain of the 
Savoy. But then 
her first husband, 
the late Lord De 
la Warr, was also 


in holy orders, 
and her present 
one is not exclu- 


sively churchy but 
is rather a man of 
the world and 
very fond © of 
dining out. Both 
Lady De la Warr 
and Mr. Wyatt 
are excellent com- 
pany. Lady De 
la ‘Warr’ is, of 
course, an excep- 
tionally clever 
woman, very fond 
of music, and 
rather given to 
writing on social 
subjects. One of 
her sisters is 
Viscountess Mel- 
ville, whose hus- 
band died at the 
end of last year, 
and another is 
the Marchesa Vitelleschi, who is so well known for her musical 
talent. The marchesa is a brilliant pianist and one of the most 
hospitable hostesses in Rome, where her delightful house is always 
open to the English colony. Lady Melville was the most domesti- 
cated of the three sisters. In her husband’s lifetime she devoted 
herself to him and her two pretty daughters, the elder of whom is 
not yet thirteen. If she took an interest in anything else it was 
confined to Scottish charities. She had no desire to shine in society. 


Wilsons are the great shipowners of Hull. 


A Recent Débutante.—Lady Gertrude Astley-Corbett’s graceful 
daughter, who came out this year, has taken very kindly to society 
and the amusements of the socially frivolous. She is very fond 
of dancing and persuades her mother to take her everywhere. 
Miss Astley-Corbett is a tall, dark, good-looking girl who has been 
a great deal in the open air, and that, no doubt, accounts for her 
fresh complexion, the one thing that the American beauties lack— 
and long for. Down in the country she hunts a great deal, and 
though she is not yet nineteen she takes an interest in racing as 


well, Her only brother is in the Scots Guards and is also fond of 
horses. At the next regimental race meeting I believe the whole 


family will be present, for Lady Gertrude has arranged to entertain 
for the occasion. 


Echoes of a Romance.—Mr. Ean Cecil, who is selling the Scotch 
property, Glentana, he inherited from his grandfather, Sir William 
Brooks, is the elder brother of Mr. Dick” Cecil, the hero of the 
Chancery romance who so distinguished himself a few years ago. 
Till recently he was heir to the marquisate of Exeter, but the birth 
of the littke Lord Burghley deprived him of any yresent prospect of 
a title, His mother, by the way, was the daughter of a commoner 
and married a commoner after the death of her first husband, Lord 
Francis Cecil. Her second husband, Captain Tillard, like her first, 
belonged to the navy. 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


MISS GLADYS WILSON 


She is the daughter of Mr. Charles Henry Wilson of Warter Priory and niece of the Wilson of Tranby Croft. 
Miss Wilson is shortly to be married to Mr. Eric Chaplin, son of the 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., P.C. 
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A Young 
Laird.—Mr. Ean 
Cecil was married 
to Miss Wemyss, 
a daughter of 
Colonel Wemyss 
of the King’s 
Bodyguard and a 
very pretty bru- 
nette, shortly after 
his younger 
brother’s runaway 
match with Miss 
Jessie Bain. He 
was even better 
provided for than 
the latter, who 
takes about 
£200,000 under 
his grandfather’s 
will. Master Dick 
is, of course, still 
a ward of Chan- 
cery. Sir William 
tied up that young 
gentleman’s 
money till he is 
five - and - twenty, 
and that means 
till August, 1907. 
1 believe that 
£300,000 is being 
asked for Glen- 
tana, which is 
quite a paradise. 


Aone Terdishh 
Duke.—With the 
possible exception 
of his brother-in- 
law, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, there is 
not a more kindly 
man in the whole peerage than the present Duke of Abercorn. He 
is not so well known in society here as his two lovely daughters, but 
over in Ireland he is even more popular than his father, ‘ Old 
Splendid.” The Hamiltons were always sticklers for etiquette and 
were as polite to the beggar in the street as to the prince in his palace. 
On the other hand, they demanded punctilious respect in return. 
The duke’s grandfather, who was only a marquis by the way, once 
undertook to teach the lax members of society a lesson. He 
invited a number of notorious dawdlers to dinner at ‘seven 
precisely,” and when they proved unpunctual had the meal served 
‘hough there was only one guest present at the appointed hour to 
sit down with him. When the others arrived he made no apology. 


Langyier 


The 


? 


The Duke and Kruger.—Besides being handsome and_ kindly 
the Duke of Abercorn is distinguished for his total freedom from 
“side.” It was with no desire to boast that he once introduced 
himself to President Kruger as the son of a viceroy, and he did not 
deserve the rude and pointed reply he received. As chairman of the 
Chartered Company he had called on the old President at Pretoria, 
and young Eloff acted as interpreter for both. “ Please .explain to 
Mr. Kruger,” said the duke, “ that my father was Viceroy of Ireland.” 
Mr. Eloff explained, but the old man only gave a contemptuous 
grunt. “ Tell him the Viceroy is the representative of the King,” 
added the duke, somewhat nonplussed. Mr. Eloff translated. Then 
the President looked up. ‘ Tell him,” he retorted, “ that my father 
was a shepherd—but the sheep he looked after were his own.” 


Luck in Marriage.—The duke’s great-grandmother, the famous 
Duchess of Gerdon, married three of her five daughters to dukes and 
one to a marquis. The duke’s mother has been even more successful, 
for she married one daughter to a duke, two to marquises, and four 
to earls. The duke’s grandmother, the Duchess of Bedford, was 
originally destined by her mother for Napoleon’s stepson. 
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Captains of Industry at Home: No. III.- Mr. T. J. Barratt. 
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Copyright of “ The Tatler” 

Mr. Thomas J. Barratt, chairman of Messr: : g rietors of the well-known Pea , is certainly one of the most notable captains of industry of 

our day. Not only did he galvanise an ancient business into pristine vigour and large proportio but he gave a new tone, a new impetus, to advertising, not 

only in this country but in the United States and the colonies, by infusing into it his accomplished artistic taste. Mr. Barratt may, indeed, be regarded as the father 

of modern artistic advertising. He is, however, more than this, being a great judge and collector of pictures and other works of art. his portrait was taken at 

Mr. Barratt's well-known Hampstead house, Belmoor, where witb other treasures he possesses Landseer’s ‘‘ Monarch of the Glen," which is partially seen in the background. 
Mr. Barratt is an expert microscopist and an enthusiast for fly-fishing, shooting, and other open-air sports 
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The Primcess in Spring. 


here was once in a distant land a princess who gave a great dea 

of trouble. She was beautiful after the manner of princesses 

in stories, which is saying a good deal. She was young, and she was 

not unkind. It was really not her fault at all that some of the men 

committed suicide and some went abroad to shoot big game, and 

some lost their temper and married their cooks. She was quite 

unable to look at it in their light. That they should adore her 

seemed to her perfectly natural, and that she should love seemed 
impossible. 

Overcast days, cold and rainy, had shuffled heavily past one after 
the other; then early one morning the princess woke with the 
sunlight in her eyes. Away in the garden below and in the woods 
beyond she heard the birds calling. She arose and went out alone. 
Yes; the spring had come. Through the shimmering light she 
could see colours bright yet tender. The new green came as hope- 
fully into the world as that which had died last year; this, too, 
would die, but was so clearly not thinking about it. The princess 


was conscious of a strange strength and a strange weariness battling 
together within her. 
mad thing filled her. 
the lake and looked at her face in the dark water. 
creature,” she said. 
the cold ripple on the surface. 


Her heart was exalted. The desire to do some 
She flung herself on the grass by the edge of 
You beautiful 
Her head bent lower. Her lips just touched 
Quickly she started to her feet again 


Bridget (on being presented with her mistress's last season’s hat): Oh thank ye, m’m! Thet’s jes the 


one my Bill likes me in best 
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By Barry Pain. 


ind looked around. No one had seen her. This morning so early 
she was quite alone in the world. - She heard no step on any path, 
no human voice near or far. ‘This was a new world and her own. 

And now she passed out of the bright garden and walked on the 
velvet track that led through the forest. Here the light grew dim 
and all was mysterious. Her eyes followed the shafts of the tall 
trees in an upward aspiration. This forest was a temple not made 
with hands and a temple to some pagan god at whose shrine she 
had never before worshipped. Now in bursts from the trees about 
her and from dark bushes far withdrawn she heard his anthem, and 
for the first time she knew what the birds said. 


This was very strange. She had slept well and she was 
young and healthy. There was no reason whatever why she 
should feel. this strange sense of weariness. Still less could 


she understand why the weariness should have in-it something 
pleasurable. It seemed quite-a good thing to be tired, and in an 
open space where the sun shone through to lie down and watch 
the drifting clouds. 

Presently she gave a little start and listened intently. Yes ; 
the world was no longer her own. It was invaded. She could 
hear a quick, firm step that seemed to be coming towards her, 
and for this only time in her life sh ating - hear 
Soa ane e felt the beating of her heart. 

hin 


She could close her eyes and picture 

And because he was just like that, 
and because she was beautiful in just that 
way, this man would stop and they would 
speak together. He would take her in his 
arms and kiss her on the lips, and she would 
be quite powerless. Thus with closed eyes 
she lay fora moment listening. The steps 
grew fainter away in the distance. 

She rose to her feet in angry contempt 
of herself. Doubtless it was some labourer 
going to his work. A chilled wind rustled 
the trees. She turned homeward again. 
As she walked the clouds drifted over the 
sun and the appeal died out of the voice of 
the birds. So she returned to her palace 
and ate a very good breakfast, observing 
that she had had quite a nice walk and she 
supposed that had given her an appetite. 

Once in her life for one hour she might 
have lived and made her history different. 
But the springtime never came again for 
her, and after a time people ceased to 
commit suicide for her or to make absurd 
voyages, and if they did marry their cooks 
it was entirely on account of the cooks and 
not because of their adoration for the 
princess, Beauty fades and tempers grow 
sharper, and in time she ceased altogether 
to be adorable. 

But it is a pity that the footsteps did 
not come her way that morning. 


ba * 


A DELICATE QUESTION 


[A lamb born with only three legs at Mine- 
head has had an artificial limb successfully 
fitted.] 


Dear fambkin of the missing leg, 
I read about you in the pagers; 

Do you upon your wooden peg 
Perform the usual springtide capers? 


If you upon the breezy lea 
Essay the lambkin style of skipping, 
Surely you must each moment be 
Uncommonly afraid of slipping. 


If little exercise you take 
It is, however, no great matter ; 
The want of it will only make 
Your little body grow the fatter. 


Excuse me, dear, for asking what 

May make me seem a soulless glutton, 
But is the limb you haven’t got 

A shoulder or a leg of mutton? 
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WHO WILL WIN THE £40,000 PRIZE? 


Tihe Lottery Craze im Spain which takes up the Attention 
of the whole Nation during the Year. 
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THE CROWD WAITING TO LEARN 


THE RESULT OF THE PRIZE DRAWING 


It isa curious fact that a large amount of inoney 
won in lotteries of the past has never been 
claimed ; the lucky numbers haye not been presented 
for payment. This is explained, perhaps, by 
the many tickets bought by chance visitors as 


curiosities. Have you ever purchased a ticket for 
the Spanish lottery? If so, you can get copies of 
the official lists, and you inay find yourself entitled 
to some of the many thousands of pounds still lying 
unclaimed in the treasury of Spain 


them in fact—entitling the purchasers to 
share in smaller prizes. One begins to see 
why the lottery should have such hold upon 
continental people. The risk is small, the 
return is great, and there is no knowing where 
luck may fall. The State itself makes about 
£200,000 annually out of its lottery after 
payment of all prizes and expenses. 

What is more, the drawings are perfectly 
fair and square, otherwise the public by this 
time would have had its eyes opened. The 
ceremony is open to a small number of the 
public of Madrid, who, of .course, take 
advantage of their opportunity. In front 
of the spectators are two massive globes of 
strong wire. One of these globes contains 
the numbers of the prizes, the other the 


Net even a bull fight can vie with the 

drawing of the State lottery in attrac- 
tion for the Spanish people. For a whole 
year their attention is centred upon it. 
From high to low—except, of cours*, those 
who do not believe in the morality of lotteries 
—they dream and talk about it, and as the 
time of drawing approaches the sales of 
tickets leap up with the increase of national 
interest. 

The gordo is the “fat” prize in the 
lottery and in the chief drawing of the year 
is valued at 209,000 duros (about £40,000), 
A ticket entitling the lucky drawer to secure 
this handsome prize, whi:h may set him up 
in business and buy half the country around 
him, costs just less than £2, and some of the 


tickets are so subdivided numerically that numbers of the tickets—small discs of metal 
for a small sum anyone may obtain a chance THE BOYS WHO FIRST SEE THE LUCKY which are thoroughly scattered in the revolu- 
of sharing the big prize: Then there are NOMBERS tion of the globes. Bes‘de each globe stands 
other tickets—thousands and thousands of The boys are quite fatnous personages in Spain an Official of the lottery. 


THE INGENIOUS REVOLVING GLOBES BY WHICH THE WINNING NUMBERS ARE AUTOMATICALLY SELECTED 


The globes throw out a disc which is held up with bared arms by two boys selected from one of the public schools before the officials and spectators. The boys read out 
the numbers, which are then rapidly telegraphed all. over Spain 
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LONDON’S NEW LADY MANAGERS—MISS TITA BRAND 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Tita Brand, who produces Ofhello at the Shaftesbury on April 10, is the daughter of Miss Marie Brema, and made her début as Olivia in Twelfth Night, which 

Mr. Ben Greet presented at the Botanical Gardens on June 11, 1901. During the next fourteen months she played no fewer than twenty-four parts. Miss Brand has 

also tapped the huge concert public which rarely ever thinks of going to the theatre, for she has recited at the Queen's Hall on several occasions. She is a first-rate 
elocutionist. Mr. Hubert Carter plays Othello to her Desdemona 
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AFTESBURY AND MISS ETHEL IRVING FOR THE CRITERION. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Ethel Irving purposes opening the Criterion Theatre during Easter week with an adaptation by Mr. Brookfield of Madame Gressac and Pierre Veber's comedy 

Chou. She began her career at the Gaiety, served with) Mr. Edwardes for many years, and has had the good sense to gain experience by appearing in some of 

the recent attempts to mount classics or pluys too ‘‘exotic'' for the average playgoer. She was particularly successful in The Way of the World. Miss Irving is 
married to Mr. Gilbert Porteous and lives at King's Langley 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Repertory Theatre.—Mr. Philip Carr 
is going to open his repertory theatre in 
Mr. Penley’s house in Great Queen Street on 
Easter Monday, and he sketched his plans in 
an address delivered at the Essex Hall the 
Mr. Carr declares that there is a 
public for serious drama, but it has been driven 
from the theatre by the comparative vacuity of 
a large number of plays. I should like to know, 
however, what is serious drama. Is it drama 
that ranks as literature or does it deal in 
problems? Of one thing I have long felt 
almost certain, and the tentative revival of 
A JMaws Shadow at His Majesty’s by 
Mr. Tree goes far to prove it. 


other day. 


Plays that Thrill.—The public are just as 
keen upon being thrilled in the theatre as they 
are in readns fiction, A Jaws Shadow 
is not a_ particularly good play. It is 
old-fashioned, but its stagecraft within those 
limits is extremely clever, and as somebody 
has said it grips you like a fang. Why is it 
we get no thrilling plays? I notice that 
Mr. Walkley has been suggesting that the 
repertory theatre is just a passing fashion. 
That ay be so, but it is equally certain that 
managers cannot go on increasing the expense 
of mounting new plays on the assumption 
that they are going to run for hundreds of 
nights. It is this matter of initial expense 
which will do more than anything else to 
kill musical comedy, in which money is 
taking the place of brains. 


Yohnston & Hoffmann 


MISS SARAH BROOKE 


Who has been playing at the Imperial 


Mrs. Meredith’s Musical Allegory. — I 
was greatly delighted by Mrs. Meredith’s 
musical allegory which was revived under the 
new title of Zhe Pilgrim’s Way at the Court 
Theatre last week. The allegory is life in 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST AND MR. AYNESWORTH 


In The Freedom of Suzanne, which temporarily closes 

its career at the Criterion to-night. On April 19 the 

company sail to America, where it will play for a 
month, reopening at the Criterion on June 3 


little, and just in so much it becomes real 
drama, animated by the conflict of opposing 
wills. The libretto is a mosaic of masterly 
mottoes ranging from the Bible to Maeterlinck 
and poor Marston ; while if I were asked to 
make a tabloid description of the music | 
should describe it as Wagnerised Gluck, 
though there are moments when it is quite 
Handelian in its impulses. In any case it is 
never commonplace. 


Joy and Sorrow in Musical Form.—The 
first act, which is a peean of joy at the birth of 
Love, is simply delicious from beginning to 
end. There is not a jarring note, and for 
sheer melody I have heard nothing like it fora 
longtime. I cannot say that the second act is 
its equal. ‘The tragedy of Death is somewhat 
too big for Mrs. Meredith’s method, but she 
returns to her own again in the saving power 
of childhood and in the joy which forms the 
solution of the allegory, and the last act 
rises to great heights of power and of real 
beauty. 
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Enthusiastic Interpreters. — A spirit of 
understanding enthusiasm animated every- 
body concerned in the production, from the 
principal singers to the fine orchestra. Miss 
Phyllis Lett made a deep impression as the 
Maiden, and Mr. Reginald Somerville as Love 
sang very prettily. Madame Louise Dale, as 
on a former occasion, was the Angel, and the 
Three Fates, who sat spinning, were excel- 
lent. In a repertory theatre The Pilgrim’s 
Way would often get a hearing. 


The Concert Season. — The numerous 
invitations to concerts that lie before me—and 
which I could not possibly hope to accept in 
every case short of being ubiquitous—remind 
me forcibly that the season with its wealth 
of song is upon us again. Among the most 
interesting items of the moment is the appear- 
ance of Senor Arbos, who played his sparkling 
dances with Mr. Wood’s band at the Queen’s 
Hall the other Saturday. Great interest 
centred in the appearance of Strauss, who 
conducted his ‘‘Domestic Symphony” at 
the Queen’s Hall on Saturday. I have 
attended the Wagner lectures given at 
the Afolian Hall by Mr. Ashton Johnston. 
I cannot say that he is a thrilling or even 
a clear exponent of Wagner’s philosophy, 
but I have been delighted with Mr. Lemare’s 


organ illustrations. I should like to hear 
someone else, however, play the piano 
comments. 


Fohnuston & Hoffmann 
MISS OLIVE MORRELL 


In The Talk of the Town at the Lyric 
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MISS MAUDI DARRELL AS THE GERMAN GIRL. 
Im “The Talk of the Towm’? at the Lyric. 


W. & D. Downey 


Miss Darrell figures in a great variety ot costumes in The Talk of the Town. This shows her as Tina Schwartz, the little German girl, who sings a capital song 
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Miss Darragh. — Miss Dar- 
ragh, who is playing the part of 
Lady Allix in Lady Ben, which 
was produced at the Comedy last 
week, is a clever woman who has 
done some things admirably. She 
was unusually good in Daudet’s 
play, Margot, with Miss Pardoe, 
who is also playing in Lady Ben. 


Amateurs in India, — The 
action raised by Captain H. J. 
Fraser of the Indian Army as to 
the authorship of Zhe Cingalee 
brought out very clearly the im- 
portance of amateur actors in 
Anglo-Indian life. It gives all 
the greater interest to the accom- 
panying picture of a performance 
given in the Royal Sussex regi- 
mental theatre at Umballa in the 
Punjab on February 25 and 28 
in aid of the organ fund of the 
garrison church. The programme 
consisted of selections from 
favourite musical plays, and the 
string band of the Royal Sussex 
accompanied. There was a chorus 
of twenty-five. The most suc- 
cessful items were the opening 
chorus from Zhe Cingalee (the 
chorus), ‘‘Boy and Girl” (duet, 
Miss Swetenham and Mr. Bennet), 
“Six Little Wives” (Captain 
Crookshank, Mesdames Birch, 
Thuillier, Curry, Condon, E. 
Swetenham, and H. Christopher), 
“Pansy Faces” (Miss Rennick 
and chorus), ‘‘ Cosy Corner Girl” 
(Mr. Bennet and chorus), and 
“Sammy,” (Mrs. Curry), all of 
which received encores both 
nights. Sergeant Grimes was also 
very successfu] in renderings of 
Dan Leno’s songs as was Mr 
Kingsley in “Archie.” The pro- 
moters hope to hand over some 
500 rupees to the organ fund. 


<p scenetemara Dhan et 


Sa x 


Fonnston & Hoffmann , 


MISS DARRAGH 
Who is playing at the Comedy in Laay Ben 
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A New Violinist.—On April 14 
a new violinist, M. Robert Trebini, 
makes his bow to London. Of 
Italian parentage, he was born in 
Paris nineteen years ago. His 
mother is still one of the best- 
known, and most talented teachers 
of music there. It is to her 
guidance almost from babyhood 
that M. Trebini’s musical talent 
owes its development. He was 
sent to Prague and placed under 
Sevcik, At the completion of his 
studies about a year ago he 
toured in the East, meeting with 
remarkable success. He then 
received a command to play before 
the Sultan at Yildiz Kiosk, and so 
pleased was his Majesty with his 
playing that before Trebini left the 


.palace he had conferred on him 


the Grand Commander Order of 
the Medjidie. He then returned 
to Paris and made his @ébut before 
6,000 people at the Palais du 
Trocadero, the largest concert- 
room in that city. His success 
was instantaneous, which promises 
well for London. 


Gramophone Records. — The 
following are the latest gramo- 
phone concert records :— 


‘Tis the Day" (Leoncavallo) and 
“ Killarney "' (Balfe), sung by Miss Eliza- 
beth Parkina, London; ‘ Stop yer Tick- 
ling, Jock,’ and ‘Rising Early in the 
Morning,’’ sung by Mr. Harry Lauder, 
London; ‘God Save the King" and 
“ Mandalay "’ (Cobb), sung by Mr. Griffiths 
Percy, London; ‘‘The Foggy Dew"’ (V. 
Stanford), ‘‘Come Back to Erin,"’ ‘ Kil- 
larney '’ (Balfe), and ‘*‘ The Snowy-breasted 
Pearl'’ (Robinson), sung by Mr. John 
McCormack, London; ‘‘ Masonic March”’ 
(introducing ‘‘ Onward, Christian  Sol- 
diers"'), played by H.M. Coldstream 
Guards ; “‘ Menuett—1756"' (W. A. Mozart), 
played by Miss Marie Hall; “ Laughing 
Song,’’ sung by the celebrated Norwegian 
actor, Henry Klauser, in every European 
court; ‘ Mattinata’’ (F. Paolo Tosti), sung 
by Geraldine Farrar, kgl. Hofopernsin- 
gerin, Berlin; ‘‘Take a Pair of Sparkling 
Eyes "’ (Sullivan) and ‘‘My Sweetheart 
When a Boy"’ (Morgan), sung by Mr. John 
Harrison ; ‘‘ Forget-me-not'’ (Macbeth), 4, 
Niederschles, Inf.-Reg. No. 51, Breslau. 


SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO TOOK PART 


IN THE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT AT UMBALLA, INDIA 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Mr. Craigie, Mr. S. G. Murray, Bandmaster Ollerenshaw, Miss G. Rennick, Mr. Read, Captain Crookshank, Miss 
Birch, Sergeant Grimes, Mr. Pulley,'Mr. Loyd, Mr. Sleeman; middle row—Mrs. Condon, Mrs. Curry, Mr. Carlisle, Miss Goodwyn, Miss Jones; front row—Mr. Bell 


Kingsley, Miss Swetenham, Mr. Bennet, Miss E. Swetenham 
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The New Spanish Dancer at the Alhambra. 


Campbell & Gray 


The Spanish dancer, Carmen de Faya, is now appearing at the Alhambra. When at Berlin she was asked to dance at an entertainment at which the Kaiser was present, 
and he warmly complimented her. She says that his Majesty is very fond of England. He gave her_a pair of diamond earrings. When she told the Emperor that she 
wanted to get married he replied, ‘‘ If by any chance a suitable Englishman proposes to you, accept him, because Englishmen make the best husbands ”’ 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


THE LABORATORY 
Third Prize—Cyril U. Whitney, 21, Nicosia Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


THE SMITHY 
Fourth Prize—William H. Pratt, 1, Newstead Street, Sherwood, Notts 


SUNSET AT BEACHY HEAD 


Second Prize—J. Coster, 21, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne 


\V/e pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for the best snapshot which we 
receive during that week. All the letters in this Competition must be sent to 

the Kodak Editor, THe Tarter, Great New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we desire to retain for publication. For these 
we pay HALF-A-GUINEA each for the copyright. Every photograph must have 
ple 1inly written on the back the name and address of the sender and a clear descrip- 
tion of the subject. Only one photograph may be sent at one time. The negative is 
not required, 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects _ 

“ Mother and Sons,"’ R. W. Cole, College of Agriculture, Downton. 

“A Runswick Lady,” J. H. Hargreaves, 3, Ramshill Road, Scarborough. 

‘“*4 Dogmatic Sermon,"’ Miss M. Fowler, Elm Croft, Great Bookham. 

‘‘Tdle Moments," J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds. 

* One of the Oldest Fonts in England,” Miss Slacke, Barrington Hall, Harlow. 


KITTY 


Fifth Prize— Mrs. Swainson, Woodside, 
Brecon 


“ Two of my Parishioners,” S. Pountney Smith, Qui ators Vicarage, Bridgnorth. 

“Launching the Worthing Lifeboat,’ W. E. Carter, Earlstone, Graham Roud, 
Worthing. 

“John Ruskin's Grave,’’ Miss G. Tem leman, Stanton Court, Weymouth. 

“New Naval Docks at Simons Town,'' W. Gillard, Municipal Office, Simons Town. 

‘4 Spot of Greece,”’ G. F. Coker, H.M.S. London, Mediterranean Fleet. 

“The Gentle Art at Colombo,’’ A. R. Thompson, Ashdale, Stamford. 

“Hindu Temple in the Pettah, Colombo,'’ Major W. Amphlett Mors, Great 
Witchingham, Norwich. 

* Off to the hing Grounds," A. E, Relph, Ingress, St. Gabriel’s Rd., Brondesbury. 

‘A Ramegate Smack,’ C. J. Green, 16, Foxgrove Road, Beckenham. 

A Bas Sonurel Enjoying its Meal,’ W.R. Burrell, Fornham St. Martin, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, 

‘*Moonlight—A Scene up the Tamar,"’ S. G. Wheeler, R.N.E. College, Devonport. 

“Tynemouth Palace by the Sea,"’ S. G. Martin, 11, Washington Terrace, N. Shields. 

‘4 Break in the Clouds,’’ T. S. Lake, Instow, North Devon. 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘ KAISER,” 


RAVENSCAR, YORKSHIRE 


First Prize—A. Falconer Ball, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Some Prominent Athletes im the University Sports. 


Cc. C. HENDERSON-HAMILTON (OXFORD) A. R. CHURCHILL (CAMBRIDGE) H. F. F. COGGIN (CAMBRIDGE) 
One mile Three miles One mile 


H. E. HOLDING (OXFORD) A. H. FYFFE (OXFORD) J. F. SPINK (CAMBRIDGE) 


Half-mile Throwing the hammer Half-mile 


K. CORNWALLIS (OXFORD) A. M. P. LYLE (OXFORD) T. B. WILSON (CAMBRIDGE) 
Quarter-mile and half-mile 120-yd. hurdles Quarter-mile 
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“Tbe boyhood of the world is poorer by the loss of the man who 

has given more harmless and even beneficial entertainment to 
several young generations than any other of his time. Jules Verne 
is gone, and though it is probable that his works may continue to 
appear for some time, yet no more will be written. That mingling 
of romance and science with an occasional touch of humour and 
character and a dramatic surprise that told of the French author of 
plays and /iéret¢7 is now a thing of the past. The graphic illustra- 
tions with all the men in baggy, fitless garments looking like miners 
in working dress or Sunday clothes will never again rejoice the hearts 
of boys with their alarming dangers or wonderful representations of 
scientific triumph. 


great writer for boys—perhaps the greatest—that is what Jules 
Verne chose to be. He had higher literary ambitions, no 
doubt ; he aspired to be an eminent novelist, even a dramatist. But 
he found his fit place and settled down into it ; two books of more 
or less scientific adventure a year for heaven knows how many 
years were his output. The volumes varied in quality, and some of 
the best of them were the least scientific. J/échael Strogoff, for 
instance, was excellent adventure and made excellent melodrama ; 
the surprise of the blind courier seeing, owing to the filial tear that 
had shielded his eyes from the hot iron, was a touch worthy of a 
scientific Sardou. Some stories, again, were obvious bits of book- 
making, the dogged working out of ideas that were not worth 
development. In all, however, there was the dramatic touch, the 
scientific surprise. Phineas Fogg, Esq., came back to London 
twenty-three hours and fifty minutes too soon instead of ten minutes 
too late. The travellers to the centre of the earth came out at 
Stromboli instead of the North Pole though their compass had told 
them they were going north. What was the explanation? The 
electric storm on the subterranean sea had reversed the poles of 
the needle. 


B" Verne’s literary method did not go beyond what boys could 

appreciate, His imagination moved along strictly limited lines. 
He never in his scientific romance departed far from actuality. His 
fictitious inventions were the perfecting of attempts already made. 
His submarine ship was the idealisation of actual or possible boats 
before and after the time when he wrote. All that it needs now to 
become a fact is the immensely powerful electric engine —which 
has yet to be invented. In the field of ‘scientific ”” romance, or 
rather romance founded on fantastic ideas of scientific possibility, 
Jules Verne was the most practical and the most pedestrian in his 
imagination. If he took explorers to the centre of the earth they 
found underground only familiar geological animals and an ordinary 
prehistoric man. The depths of the sea produced only gigantic 
cuttlefish and the ruins of Atlantis—what one would expect to find 


there in fact. 
‘The baser sort of writers of planetary romance indulge in a wild 
and reckless invention of new forces and metals and creatures 
without reference to possibility or analogy. They introduce some- 
thing that they cannot describe or explain to solve any difficulty or 
avert any danger. Their airship is worked by some force that does 
not exist and built of some substance entirely out of the range of 
known elements. Their method is to Jules Verne’s as the method 
of The Swiss Family Robinson to that of Robinson Crusoe. When 
they want an invention they bring it in, no matter whether it is 
possible or consistent with facts or not. 


he method of Mr. H. G. Wells lies between these. His peculiar 
form of imagination lies in presenting the impossible, or at 
least the fantastic, in a way that looks credible, consistent, not im- 
probable. He takes his men to the moon in a sphere screened with 
a material impervious to gravitation. Others before had suggested 
the idea of a weightless metal, of some new mysterious force that 
could annul gravity. But in this case we have the scientific analogy. 
What is attraction, the cause of gravity? A radiant force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, The same is true for heat, 
light, electricity. We have substances nearly impervious to all these 
forms of force ; why not a substance impervious to gravitation? So, 
too, we have means for projecting a ray of intense light to adistance ; 
why not a ray of intense heat ? And thus the Martians get their heat 
rays, At present we are unable to rival them, but no physicist would 
say that the heat ray is impossible or even very improbable. We have 
so many kinds of rays that are far less conceivable and (if we did not 
know that they existed) far more fantastic. 


he other obvious difference between the methods of the French- 
man and the Englishman is that the former is writing for boys 

and is therefore comparatively careless of style and rudimentary in 
his characterisation, while the latter is seriously ambitious of contri- 
buting to literature and is therefore studious of style and of the 
development of character. He may be said to have contributed the 
London science student to the world of fiction. It is a new and 
modern type. Verne’s characters were conventional. He often made 
them British or American because the average Englishman or citizen 
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of the United States is more adventurous and more eccentric than 
the average man of other nations, and is supposed in France to be 
far more singular and venturesome than he really is. Phineas Foge 
is the Englishman of the French stage set forth with a kindly instead 
of an ill-natured touch. But he is made to breakfast—or lunch-—at 
his club between eleven and twelve off fish, roast beef, gooseberry 
and rhubarb tart—and tea. Then he dines at half-past five and sits 
down to whist with a party of bankers at seven. Having made a bet 
that he will go round the world in eighty days he promptly starts at 
8.30 with £20,000 in bank notes in his carpet bag. 


hat was the type of the Jules Verne romance—a fantastic idea 
—a scientific or quasi-scientific setting—and personages either 
null or conventional. ‘The story was everything, the characters were 
nothing. Captain Nemo was the stereotyped figure of the mysterious 
avenger-—-a submarine Monte Cristo. In other books one had the 
stereotyped impassive Englishman, inventive Yankee, chivalrous 
Frenchman, irascible German professor—all conventional types. He 
was for science pretty much what the late Mr. Henty was for history, 
only that he was many degrees more entertaining. 


VJ onder has sometimes been expressed at the way in which such 
: writers are able to reel off very fair stories year after year 
without apparent exhaustion and with growing popularity. But the 
wonder would be if they failed to keep up the output. They have 
found their formula, and with each repetition of the process their 
skill becomes more instinctive and their work quicker. It is the 
ordinary history of the craftsman. Given a picturesque period of 
history Mr. Henty could construct a reacable record of the adventures 
of one or more boys or young men in the thick of the fighting or 
plotting. So, too, given a scientific invention or a strange country, 
Jules Verne could write a story in which half-a-dozen conventional 
persons brought out by their adventures the possibilities of the 
invention or the wonders of the country. A little elementary fun of 
the kind that boys love, or perhaps a little even more elementary 
humour at the expense of traditional British peculiarities which 
Jules Verne indulged in, made the work complete. 


ne thing the writer we have just lost was not especially remark- 
able for—that was imagination. Like all really successful 
writers for boys he left the imagination largely to his readers. He 
described, indeed, but not too fully; his style was straightforwaid 
and not too expressive. The youthful mind likes to carry on and 
complete a story, imagine sequels and developments to it. Jules 
Verne never wrote beyond the power ofa boy to continue him. A 
critic has recently pointed out that Harrison Ainsworth retained his 
popularity among boys because he wrote ina style well within the 
reach of a fairly intelligent schoolboy. Jules Verne was better than 
that; no Frenchman could write down to the Harrison Ainsworth 
level. Still, he did not soar above his readers’ heads by weird or 
horrible phautasies, nor did he waste on them touches of descriptive 
realism that compel assent to the impossible. Above all, he was 
cheerfully optimistic, and virtue always triumphed with him when 
there was any conflict with wickedness. Frequently all the 
characters of his books were entirely respectable and their warfare 
was only with the powers of nature. The Rider Haggard blend of 
gramary and gore was far from him. He gave healthy and intelli- 
gent boys what they would have written themselves if they had 
possessed the knack and scientific knowledge. For this his name 
may well be honoured for ever ; but literature—that is another story. 


He is no more, the friend of boys, 
Who twice (by contract) yearly 

Provided for the world the joys 
The youthful love so dearly, 

OF gallant deeds in wondrous scenes, 

Balloons, volcanoes, submarines, 


The stories waiting in his desk 
His publishers may yet sell, 
With illustrations picturesque, 
In the Collection Hetzel; 
But though the series may go on, 
The hand that wrote for us is gone, 


Though other men may catch the trick 
Of science blent with fiction, 

May build us plots more strong and thick 
And use more graphic diction, 

There may be few or many such, 

But none that we shall love so much, 


Farewell! Jules Verne, although you claim 
No laurels of Apollo, 

Beneath the icy peaks of fame 
A greener road you follow, 

Where boy will never grow to man— 

The happy realm of Peter Pan, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Concerning Referees. — Everyone will 
agree with C. B. Fry that the most important 
qualification for satisfactory refereeing is that 
the referee, whether an old player or not, 
should have a player’s instincts. Mr. Fry, 
however, was speaking only of the Associa- 
tion game when he defined his ideal referee. 
Probably there are many incompetent 
referees to be found doing duty in Associa- 
tion games every Satur- 
day afternoon, but I 
very much doubt if they 
are as numerous as in 
the Rugby game. As 
far as the London dis- 
trict is concerned I can 
only think of two Rugby 
referees who possess the 
qualifications demanded 
by Mr. Fry. The 
average Rugby referee 
seems totally incapable 
of looking at the game 
in a_ broad, impartial 
spirit. For the most part 
he shows the instincts— 
I mean, of course, in his 
conception of the duties 
of a referee—of a petty 
attorney rather than of 
a sportsman. He is 
perpetually haggling 
with his whistle over 
minor breaches of the 
law. I sawa match at 
Queen’s Club a_ few 
weeks back in which the 
referee had the eye of a 
hawk for anything re- 
sembling a knock-on 
while he was as blind 
as a bat to half-a-dozen 
most glaring fouls. It 
may be that the Rugby 
game is overburdened 
with laws and that the 
legislators and not the 
referees are to blame for 
the long list of petty 
offences which are com- 
mitted in every Rugby 
match. I think, how- 
ever, that games would 
run more smoothly if the 
referee regarded himself 
rather as a policeman 
than a judge and now 
and then turned a blind 
eye to technical violation 
of the law. 


The Omniscience of 
Mr. Vaile.—In one re- 
spect Mr. P. A. Vaile 
resembles the __ fiscal 
question—we are getting 
rather tired of him. His 
perpetual testimonials to 
his own omniscience are becoming wearisome. 
For my part I will readily concede that he 
knows far more about lawn tennis than Doherty 
and far more about cricket than Gilbert Jessop 
or George Hirst if he will only cease writing 
about himself in 7e Field. Hitherto I have 
always looked forward to a Saturday evening 
with 7he Field asa peaceful relaxation after 
a week of hard work, but since Mr. Vaile and, 


his, polemics have invaded the columns of 
that admirable journal I have had to look for 
rest elsewhere. 


Luck v. Skill.—In Bridge Abridged 
Mr. Dalton confidently prophesies a long life 
for bridge on the ground that it is so happy a 
combination of skill and luck. It is neither 


too skilful for the man who finds his relaxa- 


THE ENGLISH TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—J. W. Horne, Rev. A. S. B. Ranger, J. N. 
Burns, F. C. Stocks, A. S. Freeman, F, F. Blatherwick, L. Parker, M. Baker (umpire); front row—F. B. 


Peel, H. C. Boycott, T. Pethick, E. Green 


THE 


IRISH TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—C. G. Mitchell, E. P. C. Holmes, D. L. Dunlop, 
G. C. Smyth, N. Peterson, W. Peterson, J. Peterson, J. E. Mills, H. Tyner (umpire); front row— 
J. Bamford, R. McWilliam, W. M. Johnstone, M. Hewson 


INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY AT SURBITON 


tion in an occasional rubber nor too dependent 
on luck to disgust the scientific player. I 
havea profound respect for my friend William 
Dalton both as a writer and a player, but my 
personal observation of bridge and _bridge- 
players sometimes makes me doubt the 
accuracy of his statement that there is no 
card game in which skill is so surely rewarded 
as bridge. I have played and watched bridge 
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for nearly eight years, and the conclusion I 
have drawn is that luck is a far more impor- 
tant factor in success than skill. Given equal 
luck the good players will, of course, win far 
more money in the course of a year than the 
duffers, but my point is that the best players, 
with a few notable exceptions, are the worse 
card-holders. At the presentmoment I know 
of four card clubs in London where the best 
cards are held with per- 
sistent and monotonous 
regularity by those who 
know least how to make 
use of them. 


To Prove the Rule. 
—Of course, there are 
exceptions, but these 
only prove the rule. To 
take; the first names 
that occur to me, Mr. 
Lyne, Mr. Sidney Lamb, 
Mr. Colin Smith, and 
Mr. Lister combine the 
highest skill with a fair 
share of good fortune. 
Indeed, their skill proves 
their luck. Excellence at 
bridge can only be ac- 
quired by constant prac- 
tice with the best players. 
But the best players for 
the most part play for big- 
gishstakes. No bad card- 
holder, therefore, can 
afford the constant prac- 
tice with the best players 
necessary to develop his 
skill unless he has a 
very large capital at his 
back. His lessons would 
cost him too much. 
Probably it is for this 
reason that the number 
of first-class bridge- 
players is so limited. 
Hundreds of promising 
players are compelled by 
reason of their persistent 
bad luck to play for 
small points and never 
have an opportunity of 
improving their game by 
practice with the best 
players. Jt may be that 
in the end luck is evenly 
distributed, and that the 
man who holds bad 
cards for one period of 
five years will be blessed 
with good hands for the 
next five. But how 
many men have the in- 
clination or capital to 
face an extended run of 
bad luck with no security 
as to when the luck will 
turn ? 


Cards or Horses ?—One of the finest 
whist-players I ever met lost £1,000 a year 
regularly at whist for over twenty years, and 
would probably be losing the same amount 
still if whist had not been ousted by bridge, a 
game he resolutely declines to touch. There is 
no particular reason why a man who can afford 
it should not spend £1,000 a year on whist 
or bridge. Probably he gets good value 
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for his money. If he devoted himself to the 
turf instead his bad luck might easily cost 
him ten times as much. ‘The personal ele- 
ment, however, enters far more into cards 
than into horse-racing, and it is infinitely more 
irritating to watch all the good cards going to 
your adversaries day after day than to see 
your rival win the Derby. In the one case 
you know that your superior skill has been 
defeated by luck; in the other your rival 
showed better judgment, and you are content 
that he should reap his reward. 


P. F. Warner on the Australians.—It is 
no reflection on Mr. Warner to say that I miss 
Mr. Fry from the athletic corner in 7e Cap- 
tain, P. F. Warner is an exceedingly well- 
informed and conscientious journalist, but he 
lacks the personality of C. B. Fry. He is, in 
fact, too conscientious, and in his endeavour 
to be minutely accurate he sometimes forgets 
to be interesting. Had Fry been in Australia 
with the M.C.C.’s team I can imagine what 
an inexhaustible flow of fascinating copy we 
should have had from his pen. In the April 
number of Zhe Captain Mr. Warner contri- 
butes a very readable article on the batsmen 
of the coming Australian team. The article 
has evidently been written with care and 
contains some useful information, but I wish 
that Mr. Warner in writing it had let himself 
go alittle more. The style of each batsman 
is carefully described, but there is a complete 
absence of those little personal touches which 
make Mr. Fry’s pen-pictures of his comrades 
on the cricket field such delightful reading. 
Of Joe Darling Mr. Warner tells us that he 
was here in 1896, 1899, and 1902, and that 
he can defend like a Barlow and hit as hard 
and as clean as aJessop. All this is, of course, 
indisputably true, but then we knew all about 
it before. However, Mr. Warner has already 
written so often and so well on Australian 
cricket that he may be forgiven for having 
used up all his original remarks. Still, he 
might have given us some more information 
about Gehrs, Cotter, and Newland—the three 
members of the team who are visiting Eng- 
land for the first time—than 
we have already gathered 
from Wisden. 


Praise for Clement Hill. 
—Mr. Warner’s appreciation 
of Hillisinteresting. ‘‘ Hill,” 
he writes, “is undoubtedly 
the finest left-hand batsman 
there has ever been, and at 
his best the equal of Trumper. 
Before he was twenty-one he 
had made hundreds against 
the best bowling in England, 
and he is stillas good as ever. 
Perhaps there is every now 
and again a tendency to 
gamble with fortune, but when 
once he does make up his 
mind to be got out and not 
to get himself out there is no 
one harder to bowl at.” ‘This 
is high praise indeed from 
Mr. Warner, who has never 
concealed his opinion that 
Trumper is the greatest bats- 
man living. After the tour of 
the M.C.C.’s team in Australia 
there was certainly an im- 
pression among a good many 
English cricketers that Hill 
had fallen off, but Mr. 


AN 


Warner’s verdict may be taken as final. 
He certainly is a better judge of Hill’s form 
than those critics who have not seen the Aus- 
tralian since he was in England in 1902. For 
the sake of our bowlers one may express a hope 
that Hill in the coming season will not be at 
his best; two Trumpers in the same team 
would be too much of a good thing, not to 
speak of Noble, the patient, and Duff, the 


THE SEMI-FINAL FOR THE CUP 


Newcastle United v. Sheffield Wednesday. A 
high kick by Newcastle 


brilliant. Luckily for England, if Bosanquet 
finds his length he will have sufficient cart- 
ridges in his bandolier to account for this truly 
formidable quartette. Gehrs, by the way, 
Bosanquet regards as the most promising 
batsmen in Australia, with all the makings in 
him of another Trumper. 


The names, from left to right, are : Standing—Mr. C. K. Hutchinson of the Coldstream 
Guards, J. H. Taylor; sitting—W. Park, F. W. Maude (the old Middlesex cricketer) 
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INTERESTING FOURSOME AT HUNTERCOMBE 
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Roberts and Stevenson.—I admit I was 
surprised at the announcement that the price 
of the best seats at the Roberts-Stevenson 
match is only to be half-a-sovereign. In his 
match with Dawson, Roberts, or his manager, 
charged a sovereign apiece for seats in the 
front row and filled them at that. Moreover, 
it is not so very Jong that ros. was the 
regular price for the front bench when Roberts 
played exhibition games at the Evyptian 
Hall. It surely cannot be that theie is a 
slump in Roberts stock. If he should be 
beaten by Stevenson there will undoubtedly 
be a serious depreciation in the drawing 
powers of the great man, but until that event 
comes to pass I cannot believe that the attrac- 
tion of Roberts is likely to diminish. Whatis 
more probable is that Stevenson is considered 
by the Roberts management to have some- 
what outstayed his welcome. ‘There can be, 
I think, no doubt that Stevenson at the 
beginning of the season was a*more potent 
attraction for the purpose of a scr.ous match 
than he is to-day. He and Dawson have 
been billed together so often that the novelty 
of seeing Stevenson really fighting in earnest 
has worn off. Billiard professionals as a body 
do not understand the golden mean. A short 
time back the difficulty was to bring Dawson 
and Stevenson together, though they gave us 
to understand that they were dying to meet. 
Once having met nothing can now keep them 
apart. They have this season played together 
at Thurston’s, at Burroughes and Watts’, and 
at the Argyll Hall, not to speak of their matches 
in the provinces, Another possible reason for 
the comparative cheapness of the seats at the 
Roberts-Stevenson match may be that it is 
realised that in the middle of May the public 
reguire to be coaxed into watching billiards. 
I] do not say that this is the case where John 
Roberts is playing, but it is certain that no other 
player but the old champion would fill even a 
moderately-sized hall after the end of April. 


The Final Tie.—I am not sure that chance 
has not made the final tie as interesting as if it 
had been deliberately arranged. In recent years 
by far the best final I have seen 
was that between Aston Villa 
and Everton in 1897—I mean 
the best in point of skill. So 
far as public interest was con- 
cerned there has never beena 
final to beat Sheffield United 


and Tottenham. Newcastle 
are comparative strangers 


down south, but there is no 
club in the League more 
popular with southern crowds 
than the Villa. Given fine 
weather the gate at the 
Palace next Saturday week 
ought to be a record. Lon- 
doners have heard so much 
of the great doings of New- 
castle that there is sure to be 
a big rush to see the team 
when it comes south. Form, 
for once in a way, has worked 
out truthfully in the cup ties, 
as there cannot be much 
doubt that the three best 
teams in the country at the 
present moment are New- 
castle, Aston Villa, and Ever- 
ton. It is to be hoped that 
luck will continue to be ab- 
sent when the day for the 
final arrives, M. R. R. 
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“The Tatler’s’” Motor Sparks. 


Cord'ngley’s Motor Show.—The last motor exhibition of the 
present season opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Satur- 
day, March 18, and in addition to the ordinary touring cars which 
were staged sections were also set apart for heavy comm« cial 
vehicles, marine motors, and air ships. But it is obvious that four 
motor shows in London are unnecessary in one season, whilst the com- 
paratively poor attendance seemed 
to indicate that the average driver 
does not care to wait until almost the 
end of March before placing his order 
for a new Car. 


A New Four-cylinder Car.—The 
lateness of the date was bound to 
militate somewhat against suc- 
cessful business being done to 
any extent between the manu- 
facturer and the amateur pur- 
chaser, and it is a pity that 
two or three of the novelties on 
view were not at Olympia a 
month ago. Probably 
the most agreeable sur- 
prise awaiting the public 
at the Agricultural Hall 
was the appearance of 
the Leader car, an 
extremely smart four- 
cylinder light car which, 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO LONDON’'S TRAFFIC 


retter is automatic. Three forward speeds are provided, and the 
engine proves so flexible in use that it can be driven at practically a 
walking pace on its top speed, which, by the way, is a direct drive. 
The steering is exceptionally well raked and thus affords the driver 
a most comfortable position whilst at the same time giving him 
more complete control than if the more upright position had been 
adopted. 


More Light Cars.—It was noticeable that the general tendency 
was towards multi-cylinder engines for light cars, a twin-cylinder 
motor being adopted upon many of the low-priced ‘“‘ two-seaters.” 
‘Amongst these must be men- 
tioned the Gregoire, which 
possesses several good points. 
By the system adopted the 
side brakes cannot fail to be 
properly compensated — an 
important feature too seldom 
ackieved. Another well-con- 
sidered detail in its construc- 
tion is the metal casing-in 
which is used to protect the 
mechanism from the mud and 

dust of the road. Hitherto 

we have not been en- 
couraged by the manufac- 

turers to expect such a 
Clarke & Hyde refinement at £165, and 

we are proportionately 


of British manufacture The new petrol broughams, a number of which are shortly to be put on the London streets, are propelled grateful. 


by the well-known Napier motors. These vehicles will offer many. advantages over the electric broughams 


throughout, is built upon now in use. The radius of jtravel will be greatly increased, as it will be possible to run 200 miles on A Good Motorist.— 
the most a pprove d one charge of spirit, while the electric brougham is limited on the average to a forty-mile journey For a shrewd and active 


French lines in many of 

its constructional details. It is really a small model of a large, high- 
powered (and high-priced) car although it sells at £210, at which 
figure there is certainly nothing to equal it on the market. 


Points of the Leader.—The control is exceptionally simple, the 
ignition lever working in a notched quadrant on the steering post 
and the throttle being governed by a small pedal. The carbu- 


business man it is surpris- 
ing how much of his time Sir Thomas Dewar is able to give to 
travel and sport. He has shot pheasants in Kent, deer in Scotland, 
prairie chickens in Canada. He has raced horses and motors 
many a time, though he has never made a bet. At present he is 
inclined to be motor-mad, but he does not quite enjoy the sport of 
sitting tamely beside his chauffeur while the professional does the 
driving. Above all he is energetic and “all there.” 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


(dated April 5) must be delivered not later Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from: 
- a ae / = Alweena, Aldegarde, Aredark, Afelinda, Algonda, Axen- 
RULES FOR THIS SERIES than first post on Monday, April 17. stein, Aldebella, Abacus, Aston, “Ablighter, alters 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 


A.C.R., Ashbury, Arosa, Alnwick, Alif, Abeille, Arho, 
Abbotts, Aggio, Anovice, Abracadabra, Andrea, Alesley, 


acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. Solution of Double Acrostic No. fi Agag, Aeronaut, Auriol, B.U.W., Brynhowell, Brown- 


THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 


eyes, Blackette, Bonnie-bell, Bydand, Bertha, Belmanor, 


(Fourteenth Series) Belinda, Beauty, Briar-rose, Beta, Brian-boru, Bricky, 


Bulbul, Boz, Bunny, Billee, Bimbo, Brutus, Bute, Chaos, 


. - BLS H I P Chippers, Castledene, Claribelle, Cass, Clarelou, Caste, 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 EOSGR Baer ere Carlos, Caldan, Claudia, Chicot, Chippie, Cantiniere, 
respectively to those who solve the next ae z Caval-girl, Carissima, Cyprus, Cheery-cheeks, Coomb, 
largest number. It must be understood that 3 a : 5 B re oes Corny. Caccts; ed eae, 
3 TBA iria, Cwrwda, Corbinere, Daralee, Dghuisa, Duffer, 

no one can W in more than one first, second, sors: A F F Y Duchess, Dulcie, Donnetta, Dainty, Dumnorix, Dignity, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a oe ae Dass Denqiessa, Dinab, Dun, Daddy, Dodpoller. 
7 = : 1. Neither a collier nor a packet-boat is a “sloop.” oune, Dolabella, Dale, Elms, Eiya, Elizabeth, Evelyn, 
lower prize may try fora higher one. “ Steamship " is accepted. Eastwind, ee Eva-maria, Elleville, Elex, Elswitha, 
it : SFE Pe in Afric L lony. Enos, Efsie. sperance, Etteragram, Firefly, Fairy, 

2. The uprights ‘of the: acrostics must bei aj 2 sagen ait cote re rene COMMS”. = Talelia, “Firenze” Florodors, Fos, Fachea, “Wlacagee 


guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but only in the 
event of no competitor solving the thirteen 
acrostics according to the answers prearranged 


by the editor will other solutions be con- Double Acrostic No. 1 Ko, Kid, Leslie, Links, Ladybird, Leep, Libussa, Loui: 


sidered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top af 


5. “‘ Tarry ’ and “‘ Tammany" are not accepted. 


Frisquet, Firstry, Floss-silk, Francis, Fiora, Freda, 
Furry, Glen, Gasco, Golomine, Glenmalure, Glynn, 
Gopher, Golo, Glevum, Gladwyn, Good-luck, Howardius, 
Horsa, Hoopoe, Hati, Hairy-heels, Hadith, Ibs, Inver- 
loddon, Ignota, Jacko, Jap, Jaelsee, Jersey, Jacey, 
Keewee, Keys, Kimmerghame, Kathbaron, Kathleen, 
Kamora], Katinka, Kamsin, Katharina, Kempsey, Ki- 


Lady-bower, Lengthington, Littlestone, Lhasa, Milla- 


(Fifteenth Series) mant, Maldonada, Machaon, Mourino, Massareene, 


Moreme, M.L.H., Mouth, Maise, Midge, Marion, 


Mavourneen, Marie, Manor, Mother-bunch, Mascotte, 


the ge ti ee a a 5. This sporting fixture on the Thames Macaudax, Myrtle, Mudjekeewis, Mahtal, Marju, Nibs, 
page in large print letters a pseudonym Ses ec as Nigger, Nimble, No-one, Nelto, Novice, Olea, Oh-there. 
ofnot more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” acwerkiago\took place @ z Oceanide, Ovalina, Oh-girls, Oku, Owlet, Polytock, 
names are the best. Female diminutives like HeaGu crew slg try wenn ene and lai Paddy, Poop, Pearlies, Parabere, Primavera, Pongo, 
“May” “ Mab ” 5 lanai To win the famous race. Pearl, Pretty-well, Pop, Proby, Pathan, Pegunhere, 
Vio 2OLlevia are objected to as leading ad Pebble, Paris, Pongkyle, Park, Pollywaddles, Pixie, 


to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Oxly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


2. Of a western state it’s the capital town; 
A colony under the British Crown. Simple, Skerry, Salmon, Sillee, Speedwell, Sunbeam, 


Pluto, Rhagatt, Raven, Roma, Ryde, Rockaway, Reldas, 


1. An adjective for right, you'll see, Revelstoke, Regina, Redual, Ronpu, Rock, Riec, Roy, 
But in more excellent degree. Square, Sheward, Seastar, Serapion, Stede, She, Sophia, 


Saskerre, Stodgy, Scraps, Sa, Southoe, Sweetbells, 
Supercargo, Scafell, Sivart, Snipe, Seeker, Smart, 


3. The name applied to a region cold, Shamrock, St. Quentin, Speranza, St. Rowan, Tangley, 

of note paper. >) : 2 Sera Tiptilted, Teufel, Tobias-john, Tamworth, Tiballak, 
of pap {Attacked by many explorers bold. Tina, Truth, Tomwin, Tootles, Tri-kent, Taffy, Trefoil, 
4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 4. A word of many meanings this; ees Sateen Uste-, sce Victor, Veronica, 

“ ; 2 2 = re Ts adi . ae Jiola, Wyvern, Workitout, Wensleydale, Weazel, What- 

to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great Tis used an mrusic and/at cards, ho, Wynell, Wag, Wasp, Wildman, Wales, Waver, Xam, 


New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first nue in the gentle art of fence 
It's one of the most useful guards. Yellow, Yalcrab, Yeliab, Zimmy, Zulu, Z.Z.Z., Zaramak, 


post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the first acrostic 
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Xit, Xpdnc, Xoc, Yahoo, Ynl, Yamay, Yentocs, Yma, 


Zaza, Zamzam, Zarabin, Zebra, Zingari ; and one without 
a pseudonym. 


THE TATLER 


At the Passing of the 


‘ Jt is a little marked,” muttered Count Arnim. 

He stood beneath a bower of palms in the chapedle 
ardente. The late King of Malvania lay in state. A thin stream 
of biack gowns, black coats, and gorgeous uniforms filtered past, but 
the eyes of the men, even those of many of the women, rested upon 
the still figure within its exotic surrounding with the merest. glance 
of id'e curiosity. 

Arnim bowed stiffly as a lady in full court mourning smiled 
brilliantly towards him in passing. If Otto VI. had failed as a 
monarch he was worthy of respect asa man. The dawn ofa bitter 
smile rose upon Arnim’s lips, for he had loved the dead man. 

“The want of a firm hand!” he said half aloud. ‘‘ And this is 
how he pays for it! A court holds as many gamins as an infant 
school after all.” 

There was an air of laxity within the very chafelle ardente. 
King Otto’s death had occurred with short warning. His successor, 
who as heir-presumptive had been travelling abroad with his wife, 
was not expected in the city until that evening. In the meanwhile 
the tone was set by the young Duke of Hexel. Surrounded by a 
small group of brother officers he had taken up his position close by. 
The men about him were all young. From the group came an 
audible titter now and then that drew the eyes of the two officers 
who stood sword in hand on guard by the bier. Arnim as he gazed 
towards them could detect a darkly-suppressed smile on the face of 
one, 

“Von Hugo shall pay for this,” he growled as he turned to pass 
out. 

He had retribution in his power, for he was also a cuirassier of 
the guard, and as major the senior of the rest. But it was a poor 
homage to the dead—the wigging of a subordinate. And as for 
Hexel, he could not touch him. : 

Gathering up his sword he made towards the door. Suddenly 
he halted, pricking up his ears. From behind him came the sounds 
of a rustle, of smothered exclamations. He turned sharply upon his 
heel. 

Kneeling at the foot of the bier, her head bent down to the masses 
of white flowers, was the figure of a woman. ‘The face was heavily 
veiled but the form was slim and graceful. The bystanders had 
withdrawn from her neighbourhood in consternation. ‘The officers 
on guard stood tensely motionless, but their eyes stared hard at the 
bowed figure. 

There was a pause. Old Steincastel, a chamberlain, tapped the 
unknown lightly upon the shoulder. She rose, made as though to 
speak—then with a quick step she passed out through the door. 

A knot of indignant humanity surrounded Arnim, 

“A scene like that. Here in the very chapel. 
how did she get in ?” 

“Effect ; it was done for effect, my friend. 
ings and the dramatic instinct you know——” 
“ But the general public have no right here—until to-morrow.” 

Arnim pushed ‘silently through the buzz of the crowd. Once 
without the chapel he saw the slim figure threading its way through 
the waiting masses of people. He knew not what it was that 
impelled him to follow her. 

As he drew towards the outskirts of the crowd the young Duke 
of Hexel passed him with hurried steps. Without the radius of the 
crowd the street was comparatively quiet. In a moment the younger 
man had overtaken the veiled woman. To Arnim’s astonishment 
they turned together after a word or two down the broad avenue that 
ran at right angles with the palace. 

“They were right then. It was a light wench theatrically 
disposed after all,” muttered Arnim. 

He watched the two as they halted before the subdued grandeur 
of the Café Prenne. The woman wavered ; a gesture of her cavalier 
decided her, They entered in company. But the movement of 
hesitation had not escaped Count Arnim, For a moment he re- 
mained pondering with knitted brow. Then he hastened forward, 
Hardly had the doors swung to behind the pair ere he was mounting 
the broad staircase. 

Within an alcove all but secluded from the larger hall by a heavy 
pair of curtains stood the woman. Ina semi-circle about her the 
officers that had formed the group at the chafpedle ardente stood at 
the salute. Midway between Duke Hexel, bent in exaggerated 
homage, extended a hand to left and right in mute introduction, 
The figure of the lady was very erect. 

‘““A message from someone near the King—you said you bore, 
sir,” she was saying, ‘ but here ?” 

Hexel laughed. 


My dear count, 


Tempting surround- 
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“ And it was true, most gracious. In the meanwhile——” 

A waiter entering silently placed two opened bottles of champagne 
upon one of the tables. The group had drawn nearer. Hexel filled 
one of the glasses. 

“So praiseworthy was this devotion that we wished to see more 
of the loyalty in one so fair.” 

The woman broke in upon him. 
clasping the rim of the table tightly. 

“ And—from whom was this message ?” 

“ From all of us—we were near the King, precious !” 

He handed the glass towards her. It seemed to Arnim that a 
quiver passed through the body of the woman. She moved towards 
the door, but Hexel was there before her, bowing low. 

“ Believe me, you will regret this, my lord of Hexel ! ” 

The voice was low. Yet something in the tones of it sobered 
the smile in the faces of the rest. Hexel alone stoed his ground. 

“If her highness persists I shall regret it, true. And _ since 
before such heauty I am powerless to move, and that you have the 
advantage of me——” : 

He made a snatch at the lady’s veil. 
through the opening in the curtains. 

“Highness ! For shame!” 

A dull red glowed in Hexel’s face. 

* Unbidden, but still welcome, count. If you will seat yourself 
this lady and | will join you in one moment.” 

The unknown had glided to Arnim’s side. 
him. 

“Make way, sir,” he called sternly. 
rolling clatter of hoofs. 

Hexel’s face grew livid. 

“The gentle Count Arnim is pleased to be gallant. Is it that he 
sees the means of obtaining thus cheaply that which [——” 

“Ah!” cried the lady, “stop !” 

A chasseur, with features aghast, was at the side of the group. 
Off swung his green-plumed hat. Hexel still had his back to the 
entrance. 

* You shall pay for this, Arnim ! ” 

He broke off. Arnim had sprung to attention. 
white-faced, were at the salute. 

The sound of a hasty footfall broke the sudden silence. 
turned. 

Then he, too, grew rigid. At his elbow stood the King. 

From without sounded the clash of accoutrements, the trampling 
of horses’ hoofs and of feet, and the impatient hum of the multitude. 
But within all was as still as death. 

The King’s eye roved from one figure of the group to the other. 

t was an eye that carried a flash within it—there would be no want 
of a firm hand here. As it rested upon the figure of the lady, the 
King controlled himself with a visible effort. He bowed low. 

“* Those—who followed—tell me that it zs your Majesty ?” 

Ere he had finished the lady had flung aside her veil. Deadly 
pale, the features were those of the Queen. The gaze of her consort 
softened, for he adored her. 

“It was a whim. I had wished to see for myself——” 

Her voice trembled. She paused. The King’s eye flamed again 
as it searched the white faces before him. Arnim gazed stonily to 
where the two aides-de-camp stood further back in the doorway. 

“ Ah!” said the King, “and the experiment——” 

The Queen would have drawn Arnim gently forward, but sinking 
on his knee he kissed the hand she had extended. 

“T have found one, your majesty, who has served me as a queen 
and—as a woman.” 

The King nodded briefly. Then the storm cloud was upon his 
countenance again. He pointed to the straining figures of the rest 
of the group. 

“« And these ?” 

For a moment her eyes swept over the white faces. 

“And these ?” the growl had risen. 

The Queen’s gaze lighting upon each once more rested upon 
Hexel. She was a woman-—satisfied. 

‘*____would doubtless have behaved as nobly, your Majesty, had 
they been in Count Arnim’s place.” 

Her eye sought the King’s with meaning. He beckoned to 
Arnim, who followed in company with the aides-de-camp as the 
royal pair swept out. 

There was a surge of voices and the clash of arms from without 
answered by the rattle of a single sword upon the floor of the Café 
Prenne, The young Duke Hexel had fainted. 


Her gloved fingers were 


Arnim leaped forward 


The action decided 


From without came a 


His comrades, 


Hexel 
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THE -TALREER 


Lonpon. 
N Y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Here I am posi- 
tively dating my letter April, and 

even we in cities pent can gladden our eyes 
with the sight of the prophetic green bloom 
which is creeping over the parks and squares, 
interrupted here and there by a blur 
of almond blossom or the delicious 
study in black and white provided 
by the blackthorn in full bloom. It 
is the promise of everything which 
rejoices us, for taken purely on its 
own merits the spring is a decidedly 
over-rated season. Personally it over- 
whelms me with that ‘ wish-I-were- 
a-better-woman ” feeling which should 
be kept in reserve as the sole resource 
of a dull Sunday evening in the 
country, and is a manifestly absurd 
indulgence for a person whose natural 
tendencies are all in the direction of 
virtue and charitable dealing. To 
some people, of course, it represents a 
period when they have got their 
clothes and cannot wear them on 
account of the weather, or one in 
which they find themselves totally 
unprepared for a premature burst of 
summer weather. This year, how- 
ever, there is little excuse for the 
latter, for never have the makers of 
gowns been earlier and better pre- 
pared for all emergencies. 

Looking round one is tempted to 
class fabrics of all kinds under two 
headings—those which are em- 
broidered @ anglaise and those 
which are not, and your whole-hearted 
approval Iam very sure would have 
gone out to a frock which occupied 
my whole range of vision and spoilt 
my appetite during the course of a 
long and rather ponderous dinner 
recently and has consistently haunted 
me ever since. It was such a simple 
white affair, too—one of those inex- 
plicable beauties 
which Emerson 
ranges above 
those we can 
see the end of. ze 
Mousseline de ig 
soie, I faney, : 
was the respon- By 
sible fabric ¢ eee 
far as the under 
robe and_ the 
little pointed 
bodice were con- 


cerned. But 
the skirt was 
flounced  three- 


fold with taffetas most exquisitely embroidered 
a Vanglaise, each volant being separated by 
accordion pleatings of the muslin. The bodice 
was nearly covered with rose-shaped motifs 
of the embroidered taffetas, silver cords 
and tassels being festooned between, and 


Of black-spotted tulle trimmed with black velvet over white satin. 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


the belt presented a mysterious interming- 


ling of silver cloth and plain taffetas. Oh, 
and the sleeve—a mere balloon puff 
gathered into a band above the elbow 


adorned with a series of the motifs. 
The craze for this open-work effect is 


Reutlinger 


BALL DRESS 


aJready leading to extremes. A freak of the 
loom in this connection is an Irish linen 
perforated with narrow slits, which look as if 
some mischievous but really skilful urchin 
had been working his will on it with a pen 
knife. But no one, I think, could quarrel with 
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the actual embroidery; it is so deliciously 
cool and dainty-looking. Do you not love 
the baby frocks and pelisses built of it entirely, 
mounted on silk, or for economy’s sake on 
batiste ? For small boys, too, there are most 
adorable little surtouts in Irish linen with a 
decorative pattern worked in_ holes, 
the groups being specially effective 
when round or egg-shaped. 

Indeed, so fascinating is the pro- 
vision for the nursery inmates this 
year that I misdoubt me poor Mother 
Hubbard will be tempted to denude 
her purse before she has arrived at 
the consideration of her own wants 
and, like the poor dog, will ‘have 
none.” 

Reverting to the story of evening 
attire, is there not something de- 
liciously quaint about the little “ park 
palings ” composed of loops of narrow 
velvet ribbon which adorn the déco/- 
letage of many of the new bodices ? 
A convincing green frock in taffetas 
lumineux which I fell in love with 
latterly had queer little clusters of 
grass-green velvet planted at intervals 
in a bed of tulle, reminding me of 
my one and only effort at window 
gardening on my very own account, 
when after sowing sundry packets of 
expensive seeds I succeeded in raising 
half-a-dozen vigorous tufts of grass 
which I am convinced would have 
sprung up in any case because they 
could not help it. However, I try to 
look back on my failure without 
bitterness, and if I could think my 
horticultural efforts had suggested to 
some modistic genius the decorative 
possibilities of these wee upstanding 
loops I should feel that I had not 
gardened in vain. 

Concerning the useful dinner frock 
you ask me to advise you on, you 
must certainly make up your mind to 
a chiné silk; and pray choose one 
with a tiny rosebud design, pink, 
green, and mauve predominating in 
the colouring. The skirt should be 
generously cut, and granting that the 
silk be of a quality to maintain its 
position without the use of whalebone 
you will still find a steel in your 
under skirt of yeoman service in im- 
proving the set of your flounces. 
With regard to the latter, there should 
be two fairly deep ones at the bottom 
piped with velvet of whichever colour 
you desire .to be the dominant note 
in your frock. The corsage may 
be as elaborate and elusive in its 
detail as the mind of your modiste can 
conceive. About the neck there will be 
lace, the softer and daintier the better, the 
neck-band being as nearly in communication 
with the lobe of your ear as possible.—Yours,. 
DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


At first sight the new cozfures are decidedly 
reassuring, they are so delightfully 
simple and natural in appearance. It is 
only when one comes to the practical test 
that the difficulty of producing those airy, 
careless little curls and waves is experienced. 
Failing a clever maid there is nothing for it 
but to have recourse to art, for even the much- 
abused Englishwoman— who, by the way, was 
never so ill dressed as she was painted—has 
realised conclusively by this time that to 
perch a dainty flower-wreathed dervgére on 
anything but a properly-cozféd head will be 
to court universal ridicule. On the whole 
the hair-dressing of the moment is very kindly 
tolerant—one can more or less choose one’s 
own style—and failing the possession of a 
plaited coronal, natural or acquired, the low 
or high dressing is equally permissible. 
=e Se 
A beautiful evening wrap destined for the 
trousseau of a fortunate bride resembles a 


VISITING GOWN 


In reseda mohair trimmed with velvet and oriental embroidery 


voluminous cloak of pale rose-coloured 
mousseline de soie furnished with very full 
sleeves. The whole is covered with a trellis- 
work of rose-coloured taffetas ribbon shot 
with silver, the whole lattice being apparently 
overgrown with tiny chiffon roses. 
x <a 
White silk basket braid adorned with 
ribbon-work embroidery is a delightful if 
costly fancy, both for waistcoats and general 
trimmings. Another excellent idea is the 
embroidering of mohair and kindred fabrics 
with silks of the same colour but in every 
shade, ranging from the very dark to the 
lightest. This tone embroidery is seen to 
great advantage on linens, the French knot 
and crow’s-foot designs being those most in 
requisition. 
Si 3 
Scotts, the famous hatters of 1, Old Bond 
Street, W., have now issued their new book- 
let of spring modes, and the wornan who 
prides herself on wearing smart and appro- 
priate head-gear on all occasions will find it 
most helpful and inspiring. Not only does 
it give details of the “ Scotts” specialities in 
motoring, riding hats, panamas, and light- 
weight straws for hot climates, but it will 
appeal equally to those in quest of really 
smart millinery—Parisian or otherwise. The 
selections which the firm is willing to send on 
approval into the country can always be relied 
on as thoroughly representative. 
3 m4 
A novel ornament seen recently on a 
large black picture hat of Parisian origin is a 
medallion worked in the old-fashioned bead- 
work which has been so largely exploited of 
late in the form of bags and belts. A feather 
which is being used a good deal both on 
smart and simple millinery is a cross between 
a wing and a quill, having a goose-quill stem 
with a wing of very soft white plumage on 
either side. A toque of 
closely-massed china-blue 
forget-me-nots with the 
brim turned sharply up at 
one side has one of these 
soft white plumes laid 
across the side. The 
effect is quite good despite 
the almost universal rule 
that flowers and feathers 
like near relations are best 
apart. 


Sd NZ 


The spring shows in- 
augurated by some of the 
leading firms are an im- 
mense boon to the woman 
with little leisure to follow 
the vagaries of Za Jode 
consistently for herself. 
At that held recently at 
Robinson and Cleaver’s 
beautiful house 
in Regent 
Street, W., the 
whole of the 
leading Paris 
styles were 
typified in 
gowns, man- 
tles, millinery, 
and the like. 
Very smart and 
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useful withal are the coatees and redingotes 
in taffetas and peau de soie, ivory as well 
as black. A charming gown in old-rose silk 
patterned with an almost invisible check, the 
corsage beautified with much softly-falling 


TAILOR BLOUSE 


Of white cloth with gold buttons; hat of blue 
straw with shaded quills 


point d’Alencon, was particularly eiegant, 
the general line suggesting a frincesse robe 
without actually being so. Then there were 
gowns in chameleon taffetas and in striped 
and chiné silks, in lace, in cloth, and in both 
combined. Indeed, no showrooms in London 
are better worth visiting at the present time. 


Ne 4 


At no time was more attention bestowed 
on minor details such as buttons. Some of 
the prettiest are of porcelain set in gilt rims. 
These adorn the popular Louis coats, be they 
in lace or silk—bridge coats and tea gowns 
even. Ball buttons in filigree silver or gold 
are pretty and uncommon, whilst flannel 
shirts are mostly adorned with gilt-rimmed 
buttons of kid. Amethysts are used by all 
who are lucky enough to possess them, whilst 
crystal, translucent amber, and very highly- 
polished mother-o’-pearl are all being utilised 
for the purpose. Others, again, are covered 


with silk handsomely braided and em- 
broidered. 
~3 “ 


Some of the daintiest French lawn slips 
and shirts have closely-set-on rows of 
tiny pearl buttons with a narrow piping or 
turn-over of a contrasting colour at the neck, 
completed by stiff, mannish ties of silk. They 
look especially cize worn in conjunction with 
the severe type of tailor gown so much 
affected by the Parisienne. 
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The Well-dressed Girl—Some Spring Novelties. 


OF NAVY SERGE AND CREAM CLOTH 


DELAINE BLOUSE AND SUN-RAY SKIRT 


he modern mother of growing girls has 
assuredly much to be thankful for. No 
matter how large her flock nor how varied 
their individual needs the subject of spring 
and holiday outfits is no longer one to debate 
with puckered brow and anxious mind, for 
since such firms as that of D. H. Evans, 
Oxford Street, W., stepped into the breach by 
providing a supply of really charming frocks, 
coats, skirts, and blouses at reasonable prices 
the whole question resolves its: lf into one of 
a pleasant shopping expedition to one of the 
most delightful establishments in London. 
Pictures speak louder than words, and here 
is quite a representative group. The topmost 
sketches represent a charming costume in 
navy serge with cream cloth collar and cuffs 


TWEED COAT AND SKIRT 


and a well-cut Chesterfield three-quarter- 
length coat respectively. The latter for a 
girl of fourteen is inexpensive at 27s, 6d., 
with an additional 2s. on each size larger. 

For younger maidens there is a charming 
little suit in pale-hued tweeds strapped with 
plain cloth, whilst below is the neatest of sun- 
ray serge skirts, which in the 18-in. length 
costs 135. 6d., with a charge of 1s. 6d. added 
for each size larger. The delaine blouse ac- 
companying it in cream or blue costs 6s. gd. 
if made to fit a girl of six. 

The delightful little frock in checked blue 
and white voile adorned with broad tucks 
or pleats and a fully-gauged berthe is for 2 
small damsel of six, the price being 15s. 11d., 
rising Is, 6d, with esch successive size, 
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TWEED CHESTERFIELD COAT 


FROCK IN CHECKED VOILE, 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


nining Contango Days—Monday, April 10, and Tuesday, April 25 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, April 11, and Wednesday, April 26 
Pay Days—Thursday, April 13, and Friday, April 28 

Consols Wednesday, April 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—The market borrowed five millions from the Bank last 
week, which raised its indebtedness to nine millions. This will be 
set right toa considerable extent by the distribution of the dividends 
on the Funds this week. The Bank reserve showed a reduction in 
Thursday’s statement of £1,319,000 at £30,213,000, and the “ pro- 
portion” fell 55 points to 49} percent. The monetary outlook for 
April is most uncertain owing to delays in the development of the 
Russian position and the possible American demand for gold. 


The Stock Markets.—The chief grievance of the Stock Exchange 
is the rapid multiplication of new issues. No fewer than fifty were 
made during March, involving an aggregate capital of 45 millions 
as against twenty-eight issues for less than 13 millions in February. 
The British portion of the Japanese 4} per ceut. loan was covered 
about twelve times over, which suggests that the stags are hard at 
work. The Rothschild issue of Three 
per Cent. Sterling Bonds of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway guaranteed - by 
the Canadian Government proved a 
fiasco, the underwriters being landed 
with 70 per cent. This has caused some 
set-back in Grand Trunks, but the junior 
stocks are worth buying for the meeting. 

My hint as to the weakness of the 
account in Hudson’s Bays was justified 
by a fall of five points in the quotation 
last week. Yankees are hesitating, but 
the fact that a seat on the New York 
Exchange has just fetched the record 
price of $85,000 suggests that dull 
markets are not regarded on the other 
side as likely to be chronic. Peace 
rumours were more persistent than ever 
last week, and they made their effect most 
marked in the revival in the Kaffir circus. 
A remarkable volte face has been 
achieved by the magnates, whose dis 
putes are said to have been arranged 
for the time being. The gold output 
from the Transvaal for March is expected 
to break all previous records, and support 
has been forthcoming for all the leading 
shares, Rhodesian as well as Witwaters- 
rand. At present the public is doing 
nothing, and it is not easy to see far 
beyond the end of one’s nose. The 
advance in Colombian bonds to go and 
upwards was a feature among last week’s 
movements, and there szems to be a 
growing disposition to dabble in the Central Amciean rubbish. 
Costa Rica Railway £10 shares under £3 are a fair speculative lock- 
up. The contract with the United Fruit Company puts an end to 
the competition of the parallel line and promises a_ respectable 
dividend in another year or two. 


‘ 
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A Japanese Banker.—The extraordinary favour into which 
Japanese securities have recently been received by British investors 
draws attention to the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., the London 
branch of which at 120, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., has been 
one of the three institutions jointly concerned in the issue of the 
three Japanese war loans. The bank, which is known in the Far 
East as the Yokohama Shokin Ginko, has just held its fiftieth half- 
yearly meeting. By its constitution no person not a Japanese may 
hold its shares, and the present number of shareholders is about 
1,600. The subscribed capital is 24 millions of yen, the value of a 
yen in sterling being about 2s. The shares are of the amount of 
100 yen each, half being fully-paid and the other half 50-yen paid, 
representing a total paid-up capital of 18 millions of yen. The 
reserve fund is 9,520,000 yen. 

For the last five half-years the dividend has been at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum, but in the past considerably higher distribu- 
tions have been made ; for example, for the December half-year of 
1899 the dividend was at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, with a 
bonus of 25 per cent. The London branch was opened in the year 
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1882, and from its earliest days has done a steadily increasing business 
that has tended largely to the development of our commercial rela- 
tions with Japan. The London manager, Mr. Yuki Yamakawa, 
whose portrait appears on this page, is one of the seven directors of 
the bank. He returned to this country some eighteen months ago 
to assume control, having had a previous spell of residence in London 
during the eighties. He is one of the ablest business men in the 
City, and one of the most laconic. 


The Frederick Sage Prospectus.—If I were investing money of 
my own | should never put it into the shares of an industrial com- 
pany the vendors of which took the bulk of the purchase money in 
cash and limited their future service to a short term of years. At 
the present time a flourishing industrial business that has been built 
up by the energy and ability of two or three men—I refer to that of 
Frederick Sage and Co., Ltd.—is being turned over to a public com- 
pany on terms that do not augur well for the incoming shareholders. 
The founder of the business was the son of a village carpenter 
apprenticed to a country builder who fifty years ago recognised the 
possibilities of expert shopfitting and started in a small way the 
undertaking which now employs 1,000 hands. During the life of 
Mr, Frederick Sage the business was his one and constant care. 
Since his death his son, Mr. F. G. Sage, and his nephew, Mr. Jesse 
Hawes, have devoted their tine and experience to its conduct, but 
they are anxious to retire on their laurels, 
and so the present public company is 
being floated. 

Messrs. Sage and Hawes as the chief’ 
proprietors of the existing private com- 
pany are handing over the leasehcld pro- 
pertics in London with their equipment, 
valued at £32,883, certain freehold works 
at Cape Town which cost £10,067, and 
the whole of the stock in trade, work in 
progress, and book debts taken at a lump 
sum of £107,164—a total valuation of 
4150,114—and they are asking from the 
company in cash £177,502, or over 
£27,000 more than the book values of 
all the assets. On account of the good- 
will, which they appraise arbitrarily at 
£104,886, or the equivalent of about 
4% years’ purchase of the average profits 
without allowance for management re- 
muneration, they are graciously pleasec. 
to accept £37,498 in preference and 
440,000 in ordinary shares. Having 
thus turned all their assets into cash 
they are entering into a contract under 
which for the modest annual salary of 
41,200 each they agree to act as manag- 
ing directors for fouryears. It is possible, 
of course, that the business at the end 
of that term will get on well enough 
without them, but surely that is a big 
speculative risk for the new shareholders. 
to take. 


Hope Brothers’ Dividend Fiasco.—A timely warning is offered 
in' the experiences of the shareholders of Hope Bros., Ltd., which 
owns the well-known hosicry and outfitting shops. In August, 1g00, 
the family owning this business sold it to a public company through 
an intermediary vendor. The 60,000 ordinary shares of £5 were 
issued to the public at £6, and the premium, realising £60,000, went 
to the vendor on the top of the £635,000 purchase money which was 
payable entirely in cash. It was stated in the prospectus that the 
directors were applying for ‘‘a very large amount” of the share 
capital, but no particulars were vouchsafed, and as the result of a 
heavy over-subscription the allottees of the ordinary numbered 1,457 
and of the preference 2,026. Four members of the family, who each 
received £15,000 from the intermediary vendor as.a consideration 
for not trading in opposition to the company, agreed by contract to 
act as managing directors for three years at a joint salary of £6,500 
and commission. The profits were worked up to £55,000 for the 
year preceding the sale, and the prospectus promised dividends of 
8 or Io per cent. on the ordinary. These promises have never been 
realised. The profits for the year ended August, 1904, amounted 
only to £29,818, and the ordinary dividend fell from 7 to 4 per cent. 
Last week the shares had a heavy slump on the cancellation of the 
notice previously sent to the Stock Exchange declaring the customary 
interim dividend on the preference shares, A company which has 
to default on its preference dividend in less than five years from its. 
flotation is, indeed, an awful example. 
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The Ivanhoe Mine.—The declaration of a fourth and final divi- 
dend of gs., bringing the total distribution in respect of the year 1904 
up to £1 6s. 6d. per £5 share, or at the rate of 265 per cent., draws 
attention to the Ivanhoe Gold Corporation, Ltd., as being one of the 
great gold mines not only of Western Australia but of the world. 
The mine was discovered about 1894, and was worked at first by a 
Melbourne company under the ‘“‘no-liability ” laws of the colony. 
The property was sold in 1897 for £650,000 to the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation, by which it was at once floated for one 
million. Since that time it has returned to its shareholders in divi- 
dends over a million and a quarter, and is still valued in the 
present market price at £1,600,000. During the life of the mine 
under the two companies it has produced gold to the value of about 
three millions sterling, or, stated otherwise, over twenty-three tons 
avoirdupois of fine gold. Every month about £44,000 worth of 
gold is won, showing a clear profit of £23.500, and there is still 
above the 1,000-ft. level alone probably enough ore blocked out to 
produce this profit for four years to come, leaving out of considera- 
tion whatever may be below that level. 

Mr. Francis Algernon Govett, the chairman of the company, took 
up that position about three years ago, and during his 7égzme enor- 
mous changes have been made in the management. It has been 
his aim to demonstrate with the Ivanhoe how a great mine shoul 
be worked, and if happiness lies in the accomplishment of ambitions 
Mr. Govett should be a happy man, for 
there is probably no better-managed 
mine in the world. He has four most 
able colleagues' in Sir Lepel Griffin, 
K.C.S.1., Mr.:Tyndal White, Mr. George 
A. Touch, and Mr. Henry Pelham-Clin- 
ton, while the management on the field 
is in the capable hands of Mr. R. B 
Nicholson. In the harmony and con- 
fidence which exist between the board in 
London andthe management in Australia 
lies one of-the secrets of this company’s 
great success. The equipment consists 
of one hundred stamps and a subsidiary 
plant crushing 17,000 tons a month. 
Visitors to Kalgoorlie generally find their 
way to the Ivanhoe, for the perfection 
and size of the machinery and the 
magnitude of the operations combine to 
make this the show mine of the field. 
The annual report is due in about ten 
days or a_ fortnight and the general 
meeting will be held at the end of. the 
month, when it is expected that 
Mr. Govett will have a most interesting 
account to give of the inspection trip 
to the, mine, from which he has just 
returned, 

Mr. Govett has been a member of 
the Stock Exchange since 1879, and is a 
partner in the big broking firm of Govett, 
Sons and Co. which sent out such a 
‘strong contingent of volunteers to the 
Transvaal during the war. Mr. B. T. 
Rose, a son of Mr. C. D. Rose, who preceded Mr. Govett as 
chairman of the Ivanhoe, resigned his partnership in the firm to 
go out to South Africa, where he lost his life. Two other partners 
went out as officers of the C.I.V., namely, Mr. Cecil Grenfell and 
ithe Hon. Robert White, who had previously made a name for 
himself in the colony as one of those who took part in the Jameson 
raid. Mr. Govett, by the way, is also chairman and managing 
director of the:Lake View Consols, and has recently joined the board 
of the Lancefield Gold Mining Company, which owns a property in 
the Mount Margaret field of Western Australia. 


The late Mr. W. M. Chinnery.—Probably no member of the 
Stock Exchange ever enjoyed a more genuine popularity than 
Mr. Walter Moresby Chinnery, whose death was unexpectedly 
announced on Wednesday last. Mr. Chinnery, whose membership 
of the House dated back to 1867, was the senior partner in the firm 
of Chinnery Bros., prominent jobbers in the American railway 
market. “Barely a week before his death he was appointed high 
sheriff for the county of Surrey, and as president of the Royal Eye 
Hospital, Southwark, and in connection with other social institutions 
he was a man whose loss will be widely mourned. It was, however, 
by reason of his association with amateur sport that his name was 
best known in the greater world. Amateur athletics as an institu- 
tion may be said to date from the year 1864, when the first inter- 
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‘varsity meeting was held. In the May of that year Mr. Chinnery 
won a mile race at the meeting of the Mincing Lane Athletic Club, 
which he had helped to found in the previous June. That meeting 
was the first of its kind to be reported at length in the sporting 
papers. In 1866 the Mincing Lane Athletic Club was renamed the 
London Athletic Club, and in the same year the first amateur 
championship meeting was held under the auspices of the now 
defunct Amateur Athletic Club. Mr. Chinnery ran third in the 
first championship race for the mile, and in 1868 he won not only 
the mile championship but the four miles. He repéated this per- 
formance in 1869 and again in 1871 won the mile championship. 
In 1868 he won the Strangers’ Open Mile at the Civil Service Sports 
in 4 min. 29 sec., which created a time record that was not lowered 
until the advent of Walter Slade in 1874. Mr. Chinnery succeeded 
the present Lord Chief Justice as the long-distance runner far 
excellence of his time, and the influence which he then exercised in 
upholding the standard of amateur sport was never relaxed, for he 
was president of the London Athletic Club at the time of his death. 


Rio Tinto.—The bulls of Rio Tinto, who ran the price of the 
£5 ordinary shares up to 66$ at the beginning of last week, were 
sadly chagrined when the dividend for the December half-year 
failed to improve upon that for the corresponding period of 1903. 
They had been going for 4os. to 45s., but the 37s. 6d. declared main- 
tained the distribution for the year at 
jos. The result was disappointing all 
the same, for there was no addition to 
reserve, whereas twelve months _pre- 
viously a sum of £50,000 had_ been 
available for that fund. The output of 
the Rio Tinto is not as great as that 
of the Anaconda, but the mine being 
in Spain is so much nearer home that 
Englishmen and Frenchmen alike have 
a partiality for its shares as a specu- 
lative medium which they are never 
likely to extend to its American rival. 
The nominal share capital of the Rio 
Tinto amounts to three and a quarter 
millions, but owing to the enormous 
premium at which the ordinary shares 
stand the market capitalisation works 
out at over twenty-three millions, in 
addition to which there is the mortgage 
debt of £3,027,900. On the basis of 
the last two years’ dividends the shares 
yield. a shade over 5} per cent. to a 
purchaser, and this would seem to be 
quite small enough return from a security 
liable to such wide fluctuations of for- 
tune. ‘The Rio Tinto has been producing 
copper now for nearly thirty years, and 
for the last fourteen the production of 
refined copper at the mine has varied so 
little that 20,017 tons in 1892 was the 
smallest total, and 21,659 tons in 1902 
the Jargest. The quantity of pyrites 
extracted during 1904 was 1,948,819 tons, 
with an average copper contents of 2'340 per cent. This is the 
largest output by some 20,000 tons in the history of the company. 
Standard copper rose to £69 per ton in January, I905, and the 
highest price of 1904 was marked on the last day of the year, 
namely, £68 2s. 6d. p r ton, the average for the whole year being 
only just over £58 per ton. Admitting that these figures show a 
great improvement upon those of recent years, it must not be for- 
gotten that the present price of the shares, say 653, is within a couple 
of points or so of the highest on record, and comes into comparison 
with 605 and 613 as the high-water marks of 1900 and 1901, when 
the dividends were respectively 85s. and 80s. per share. 


Stock Exchange Billiards.—Last week witnessed the completion 
of the first competition for a billiard championship trophy subscribed 
for and open to members of the Stock Exchange. The winner 
turned up in Mr, Bayly Nash Akroyd,a member of thirty-three years’ 
standing and senior partner in the firm of B. N. Akroyd and 
Smithers, dealers in the American and South African markets. The 
result was an example of the value of confidence and staying power, 
for several of his rivals showed greater brilliancy of execution than 
the veteran winner. The final was a close thing, for Mr. Akroyd 
only beat Mr. Frank Escombe by 29 points in the 500 up. Mr. 
H. B. Baker, who just won his first heat, stands credited with 78, 
the highest break of the tournament. REGINALD GEARD. 


